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“LOOK HERE, UPON THIS PICTURE, AND 
ON THIS” 


FOR PRESIDENT: 


COX - or - HARDING 


READ! THINK! CHOOSE! 
By SAMUEL GOMPERS 


HE time approaches rapidly when the voters of the United States will 
f 3 have to record their decision concerning the kind of government the 

nation is to have during the next four years. This means that the voters 
will have to decide what kind oi government the people are to have. There 
are many issues in the campaign that are leading swiftly to the day of decision, 
but all of the issues lead up to and merge into one great issue: 

Is America to go forward, or is it to go backward? 

This great issue reaches into every American home, into every American 
workshop, into every activity of men and women throughout our great country. 

America has many times recorded its decision on the issue of Reaction 
against Progress. Sometimes the decision has been to favor Reaction; more 
often it has-been to favor Progress. 

But in no hour of American history has the decision been of such over- 
whelming moment. At no hour has it meant so much to every man and woman 
and child. 

The fight in this hour is the culmination of many fights, the apex of a 
great struggle through which we have be€n fighting, step by step, losing a 
little now and then, but gaining in the aggregate. 


On no single one of the great issues that contribute to the significance of 
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this hour has Senator Harding taken a stand for Progress. He is surely uni- 
formly, unfailingly and completely on the side of Reaction! 

On the question of the League of Nations, including the great Labor 
Covenant, Senator Harding is for Reaction. 

On the many-sided question of Labor legislation and Labor’s aspirations, 
Senator Harding is for Reaction. 

On the question of the high cost of living, Senator Harding is for Reaction. 

On the question of our relations with the Republic of Mexico, Senator 
Harding is for Reaction. 

On the question of the relation of the courts to the struggle for human 
advancement, Senator Harding is for Reaction. 

On the great and grave questions growing out of the relationship of em- 
ployers and workers, Senator Harding is for Reaction. 

And not only is Senator Harding for Reaction in relation to every great 
issue today, but his present position rests upon a background.and a record of 
Reaction. 

Governor Cox, on all of these tremendous issues, is for Progress. And 
not only is he for Progress today, but his present position is built upon a record 
of Progressive work in his state and in the national capital. 

These statements rest upon the records of both candidates as compiled 
by the American Federation of Labor and they are an accurate summary of 
what is found in those records. 

America can not afford to pass through four years of Reaction. The 
great masses of our people can not afford it. They can not afford to bring upon 
themselves the suffering and sacrifice that four years of Reaction must mean. 
They can not afford to doom themselves to Yesterday! 

Senator Harding condensed his own platform into a classic expression 
of three words, properly accepted by the people as authentic, when he declared 
himself in favor of “Back to normalcy.” 

Better than the Chicago platform, which is an epic of Reaction, this brief 
phrase states the position of Senator Harding. Better than the’ tiresome efforts 
of the platform to make Reaction seem attractive, is this short declaration 
from the Front Porch. 

Senator Harding wants to go “Back” and back to a;‘normalcy” defincd 
in the terms of profiteers, anti-labor employers and great interests whose 
plundering is always curbed by Progress. 

It is. said by superficial historians and by some politicians that Reaction 
follows every war. Senator Harding hopes that Reaction may come in the 
wake of the great World War. 

The great World War was fought for Progress and in that most important 
particular it was different from most wars. The heart and soul of the cause 
which was the stake in the war was Progress—democracy, freedom, liberty! 

The war was won, but the soul of the victory would be lost if Reaction 
were to win in the election. The war was won for human progress, for a better, 
freer, more democratic world. For that the army went over-seas, for that 
men sacrificed, fought and died. 

No land has ever witnessed greater: political: effrontery, more audacious 
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and heartless political mockery than the cry of Senator Harding for a policy 
of “Back to normalcy” on the heels of the great crusade against Autocracy 
and Reaction everywhere. It is the crowning achievement of a political 
cynicism that has never lost hope of restoring industrial slavery and revoking 
political freedom! 

There is the political situation. It demands the attention of every American 
man and woman. The eternal yearning of manhood and womanhood for free 
expression, for better, higher life, for a nobler world, is ever in conflict with 
Reaction. In every case where it recognizes the threat of Reaction it conquers 
Reaction. 

The threat of Reaction is over the land today. It is brazen and bold. 
It leaves no doubt as to what it means. It means oppressive laws, restrictive 
measures wherever the hand of government reaches, an open door to those who 
live only by exploitation, added strength to those employers to whom workers 
are mefely numbers and “hands,” and a general lowering of our national 
standards of honor, liberty and humanity. 

In the great war America gave to the world a solemn vow of Progress, 
a pledge of eternal loyalty and devotion to democracy and liberty. Above all, 
she gave that pledge to herself, to the great masses of the people within her 
borders. 

If Reaction wins in November that pledge is revoked—made into another 
scrap of paper. 

Let there be no misunderstanding. When Senator Harding says “I am 
for going back” he means back and not any other place. To go back is to 
return to what has passed, or to try to return to it. The interpretation is not 
debatable. There is only one interpretation. Senator Harding wants to go 
back and he makes plain his desire. 

What has passed is history. The cruelty and the injustice and the un- 
freedom of the past are well gone. The battles of the past to win what we have 
today have been fought. We fight today for what lies in the future, for more 
of freedom, more of the richness of life, more of the fulfillment of our hopes 
and aspirations, more of liberty, more of democracy, more voice in the shaping 
of our own lives and our own destinies. 

Upon the banners of today there is only one word: “FORWARD!” 

Let that word be inscribed on every ballot cast in America in November. 

Forward, America! 

Forward toward new things, forward toward better things, forward toward 
nobler deeds, forward toward a greater freedom and a greater humanity! 

Let the dead past bury its dead! 





Charters were issued by the American Federation of Labor during the 
month of September, as follows: One State Federation, six Central Bodies, 
fifteen Local Trade Unions, and seven Federal Labor Unions. 





Liberal or Reactionary 


By NorRMAN HaPpGoop 


Republished here by special permission of the publishers of the Yale Review 
in tl:e October number of which this article appeared. (Copyright, 1920, by the 
Yale Publishing Association, Inc.) 


- | %O a Republican friend of peculiar candor, I put the question: “When you 
vote for Harding, what will you be voting for?” “For the class into which 
I was born,” he replied, “and for government by the stronger elements 
in society. Also I shall be voting against a sentimental and socialistic attitude 
towards labor.” 

Most men lie to me, when I ask Socratic questions, but this man told the 
truth. The Republican party, as it was led at Chicago and as it is represented 
by Harding, is a protest against inevitable industrial evolution. It is a rally- 
ing of the forces that believe in political and eccrcmic ard sccial control by 
a plutocracy. They believe inthe kind of leadership that emerges under the 
present system. Their faith is genuine and passionate, and it is neatly coin- 
cident with their personal and class possessions. I hate to think what would 
happen to the spirits of one of these men if he should go off on a hill with the 
Gospel according to Luke and actually believe the words he read. Governor 
Cox on this subject speaks wisely as well as boldly and does well to challenge, 
in his formal speech of acceptance and in many speeches since, the Senatorial 
oligarchy of Penrose, Lodge, and Smoot. 

It is a fair issue. This is not a world of certainties. We can not even 
interpret the past with security, and how then can we be absolute about the 
future? Nevertheless, we must decide. There is no escape from a decision. 
A competent citizen of today may have tacks in his course, reefs in his sails, 
his eye on changing winds, but he must know in what direction he is trying 
to go. Various details will affect his action on men and measures, but he is 
always hoping to strengthen the world rule of a moneyed class or to shake it. 
Not to recognize that choice is to have no direction. It is either Harding with 
his “back to normal” or Cox with his “forward to normal.” 

Since the issue took its present forms, after the Civil War, there has been 
uncertainty about which party would finally represent the firm stand of plutoc- 
racy and which would undertake to shake the existing privileges. The Demo- 
cratic party would be at one moment conditioned by the intellectual short- 
comings of Bryanism, at another by the banal materialism of the elements 
behind Parker. The Republican party, although on the whole true to the 
system of rule by money, has been worried by the political genius of Roosevelt 
and by the western rumblings of the Insurgents. Eight years ago Woodrow 
Wilson, backed by the vague but moral aspirations of Bryanism and by the 
clear purpose of intelligent liberals, beat down Democratic money at Baltimore 
and then forced his party to a series of historic measures, the most significant 
passed in our day. The Republicans, meantime, who had in 1908-12 gone over 
from the trend of Roosevelt and Dolliver to the trend of Aldrich and Penrose, 


of Smoot and Lodge, found their tendency still further confirmed in the follow- 
(1000) 
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ing years by the fact of being in opposition to Mr. Wilson. As he stood for a 
guiding advance into the coming civilization, they must stand still:more rigidly 
for a sullen backing towards the regretted haven of Mark Hanna. When the 
Federal Reserve bill, a constructive and omnious blow at rule by a handful 
of bankers, was voted on in the United States Senate, it received the vote of 
exactly one Republican, and he is no longer a member. In 1919, when control 
of the Senate passed over to the Republicans, it did so by one vote. The very 
tides of destiny seemed to make it easy in 1920 for Mr. Penrose to exercise a 
decisive influence from one sick-bed and Mr. Wilson from another. The strength 
of these men would not have been enough. They were conclusively helped by 
the fact that the parties were almost controlled by their recent records. The 
nomination of Johnson or of Palmer might have frustrated this tendency 
towards a clear demarcation, but the nomination of neither was ever probable. 
The Republicans put up a man whose heart beat strong in sympathy with 
armor plate, and the choice of the Democrats was a governor whose toleration 
of labor discussion and general free speech had long been a scandal to boards 
of directors in adjoining states. 

While this is an issue that is permanent, political in its nature, and capable 
in the end of turning our two groping parties into a real conservative and a 
real liberal party, there is now another issue that has no permanent party 
meaning but is a mere struggle between responsibility and opposition. If 
Senator Lodge or Mr. Taft or Mr. Hughes or Mr. Root had been President, 
there is no reason why he might not have signed just such a treaty as was 
finally agreed upon by Mr. Wilson and the representatives of thirty-four other 
nations, and entered a League of Nations that has twenty-nine members, in- 
cluding all our associates in the war except Russia, and including all the principal 
nations in the western hemisphere except Mexico, which is in an unsettled 
condition and will probably be glad to go in if we do, as the Central Powers 
also will be glad to go in when they are permitted to do so. If an absurd situa- 
tion had not been brought about by the election of 1918, a situation that ought 
to be impossible in a parliamentary government, we should not today be the 
one important and settled power that is obstructing the success of the League 
and the quieting of the world. If Mr. Wilson had been sttpported in that 
election, the League would have been accepted in the form agreed upon by 
our representatives and those of the other nations which carry the present 
responsibility for the resumption of peace and production. If his defeat had 
brought about the consequence of putting the other party actually in power, 
the Republicans, with a few slight changes to take away credit from their 
opponents, would have led the United States into cooperation with the rest 
of the world. 

The delay is essentially a factional and tactical obstruction, even though 
the Republicans find themselves assisted by widespread parochial fear and also 
by a small group of liberals who believe the treaty and the League likely to 
impede radical movements. All of the opposition that has been serious in 
volume and effect has been partisanship playing on the easily aroused fears 
of masses who know nothing about the subject but have a general idea that 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and South America are bad places, and that the United 
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States is God’s own country. The damage done to civilization by the war 
does not seriously impress them, nor does the prospect that another such 
war might prostrate the world for a century. While we were fighting they 
were ready enough to agree that it was a war to end war, but they did not 
mean anything in particular by those speeches, any more than by other war 
speeches. The war brought out infinite will and heroism, and much ad- 
ministrative ability and mechanical inventiveness, but on the side of general 
political intelligence the outstanding consequence was an increase in hypoc- 
risy and shallowness. Facing the problem of reconstructing our outworn 
and menacing international machinery, the masses respond with indifference 
and fear, while a large proportion of the ruling element responds with jealousy 
and a struggle for personal prestige and success. All this is not a tribute to 
democracy nor does it point the way to anything better. 

Mr. Bertrand Russell and many others have been driven by the spectacle 
to pass over from liberalism into Socialism, not necessarily accepting the 
omniscience of Karl Marx but seeking the only promise of substituting 
international feeling for hostile nationalism, and also attacking generally a 
civilization so creaky and incompetent as ours, and willing to take long 
chances on a radically new experiment built on the ruins of capitalistic 
industrialism and its intellectual attributes. It is because I am neither 
despairing nor confiding enough to take this step that I am among those who 
take very seriously the difference between Wilson and Lodge, and also the 
difference between Cox and Harding. Lenin himself has attributed the 
recent triumphs of Bolshevism partly to industrial disintegration and partly 
to thc iauure of the nations to work smoothly a League of Nations. 

If I did not take seriously the potential differences between the two 
big parties, I should have been more interested in the attempt of a few men 
this year to create a third party based on intellectual radicalism. The 
attempt lacked interest because the preparatory solid work had not been 
done in this country, in the way it has been done for over twenty years in 
England, and because there is an excellent fighting chance of making one 
of the large parties sufficiently liberal to meet the present intellectual develop- 
ment of this country. The nomination of Cox makes this outcome more 
probable than it was before we knew who was to succeed Wilson. My choice 
was McAdoo, but next to him it was Cox, taking into consideration both 
strength as a candidate and fitness for the Presidency. Naturally, if one 
believed Tammany and its allies really desired the Ohio governor, the cir- 
cumstance would arouse suspicion, but obviously these predatory interests 
flocked to him merely because he was the one opportunity presen'ed for 
them to score a victory over the men most hated by them, Wilson and 
McAdoo. The record of Cox is sufficient indication that the Tammany 
type will find him unsatisfactory. Bryan said of him in 1913: ‘Look at 
Governor Cox of Ohio. There is a reformer who asked thirty-six reforms 
and got thirty-six.” That is ‘not the kind of executive Tammany would 
choose if it had a free choice. Cox’s statements that he will try to be a real 
leader, conceiving the duties of the Presidency as they were conceived by 
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Washington, Lincoln, Cleveland, Roosevelt, and Wilson. are¥clear and 
unflinching. No pussyfooting for him. 

Harding, on the other hand, is the type the machines adore. He it was 
who spoke of the former Republican machine leader of his state, now dead, 
Boss Cox, as the man for whom he felt ‘‘deference and devotion.” po it 
was who followed ‘Foraker unswervingly when that gallant friend of big 
graft led the fight against Theodore Roosevelt in Roosevelt’s attempt to 
clean and liberalize his party. He is the same Harding who took orders 
from Penrose, Smoot, -and Lodge, and gloried in them. He is the same 
Harding who, when the forces of liberalism and reaction were bitterly lined 
up for months on the Brandeis case, voted to refuse to allow Mr. Brandeis 
to take his seat on the Supreme Court. I do not think this ‘was because 
Brandeis is a Jew. More likely, it was because Harding had received his 
orders. It is the same man who every day is boasting of his lack of higher 
aspiration, and who seems to find merit in his dream of going backwards. 
What we know about Cox indicates that in the nation, as he has done in 
Ohio, he will carry along, with courage and judgment, the tradition of freedom 
and the march step by step towards a juster world. 

Even while most of the country was stampeded into Prussianism, em- 
bodied in such men as Palmer and Sweet, Cox kept his principles and his 
head. England is the most remarkable country in history in the length 
and success of her experiment in self-government, made possible by the 
steadiness of her progress, even the more conservative of her two great 
parties always pressing forward. England herself, however, had a dangerous 
period of reaction when she was frightened by the French Revolution. 
Romilly said that if anybody wished to understand the extent of this spirit 
“he should attempt some legislative reform on humane and liberal principles. 
He will then find, not only what a stupid dread of innovation, but what a 
savage spirit it has infused into the minds of many of his countrymen.” 
It was during the Revolution that Wilberforce, who had formerly had the 
support of both the parties in his attack on the slave trade, found himself 
deserted by both. The United States has been shockingly alarmed and 
stultified by fear these last years, and the blame belongs exclusively to 
neither party. In our hope of passing intelligently from one period of history 
to the next, instead of doing it by fits of rough action and reaction, it is of 
the first importance to have the leadership of brave men who study the 
future, like Governor Cox, instead of timid reactionaries who conceive safety 
to lie in the attempt to find some haven in the rear. There is no haven in 
the rear. That the Governor of Ohio, in a time of panic, stood out against 
reaction is one of the surest proofs of his fitness to live and govern in a period 
of fundamental change. “My vision,” as he puts it himself, ‘does not turn 
back to the ‘normal’ desired by the Senatorial oligarchy, but to a future 
in which all shall have a normal opportunity to cultivate a higher stature 
amidst better environment than that of the past.” 

About the League of Nations Cox has shown the same perspective, 
the same courage and ability to think for himself. He has realized its im- 
portance and also the true nature and causes of the Lodge and Johnson 
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opposition. It is ridiculous to allege, as Harding does, that Cox’s attitude 
was dictated by Mr. Wilson. As far back as last March Cox declared that 
when our boys went across the sea they did not go with reservations. It was 
many weeks before his nomination that he gave out, in 139 short words, 
exactly the two suggested interpretative “reservations,” if they are to be 
called so, which he repeated in his formal acceptance on the seventh of 
August. The first of these interpretations is almost taken out of the preamble 
to the League of Nations Covenant itself. The second asserts what Cox 
says every American high-school boy knows, but what worries certain 
Senators, that the United States will continue to be governed by its Consti- 
tution. As, however, Harding, Lodge, and the more partisan newspapers 
continue to rely on this trick, it may be well to ask whether even Mr. Wilson 
insisted on dotting “‘i’s” and crossing “‘t’s.”” Ex-President Taft, on August 2, 
published an article in which he recalled the fact that the President sought 
his suggestions and had changes made in the Covenant in consequence of 
these suggestions. On August 6, Mr. Taft said: “I believe that it will be 
found that when President Harding approaches the twenty-nine members 
who have already formed a league they will ‘be reluctant to adopt some new 
form, especially if by that time the League shall have demonstrated its 
usefulness and practicability.” 

Mr. Taft hopes Mr. Harding may return to the Lodge reservations, for 
which he once voted and which he afterward rejected at Senator Johnson’s 
orders. But Senator Lodge has now rejected his own reservations! That 
is the sort of spirit Mr. Wilson was compelled to deal with. Let us look at 
what he actually did. In February, 1919, he returned from his first trip to 
Paris. He committed himself to nothing in regard to the details of the 
treaty, but called the Committees on Foreign Relations and Foreign Affairs 
of the House and Senate into conference, showed them the tentative draft 
of the Covenant of the League of Nations, took their suggestions back to 
Paris and procured the adoption of them all. Returning to this country 
again in July, Mr. Wilson again refrained from discussing the treaty until 
he had presented it to the Senate. In August he met the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations and said that there could be “no reasonable objection 
to interpretations accompanying the act of ratification provided they did 
not form a part of the formal ratification.” In February, 1920, the leaders 
on both sides reached an agreement on reservations which was reported to 
the President by Senator Hitchcock; whereupon Mr. Wilson said, “I am 
glad to say that I can accept them as they stand,” even though he looked 
upon the wording of the reservation about Article X as unfortunate. When 
Mr. Lodge heard of this acceptance by the President, he changed his reserva- 
tion about Article X into such a form that the President could not accept 
it, and thus threw off the mask and took the position which he later took 
more frankly at Chicago when he said he would oppose a pro-League plank 
even if it were based on his own reservations. 

It is not easy to characterize temperately this kind of statesmanship. 
Senator Lodge thinks he is wronged because the charge of playing politics 
in the world’s agony has for one of its specifications his statement in 1918 
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that a separate peace would be a national disgrace. That quotation, although 
it has been used by Mr. Hoover as well as by Mr. Cox and the Democratic 
platform, is not needed to show amply the change from eloquent adherence 
to the need of a League generously supported by the United States, before 
Mr. Wilson began his active support of the idea, to opposition and jeers 
afterward. In 1915 Mr. Lodge said: “The great nations must be so united 
as to be able to say to any single country, ‘You must not.go to war,’ and they 
can only say that effectively when the country desiring war knows that the 
force which the united nations put behind peace is irresistible.” Think 
that over, phrase by phrase, and see what you can make of Lodge’s positions 
since. He began to jeer at the League long before he knew what it was going 
to be; long before Mr. Wilson came back from Paris. He began a series of 
weakening amendments before the time of his “reservations.”” At Chicago 
he triumphantly and bitterly exclaimed: ‘We have stopped Mr. Wilson’s 
treaty and the question goes to the people.” It is always because it is Mr. 
Wilson’s. “We make the issue,” Lodge goes on, “we ask approbation for 
what we have done. The people will now tell us what they think of Mr, 
Wilson’s League and its sacrifice of America.” It is not the League of twenty- 
nine nations. It is always Mr. Wilson, the man who happens to be hated 
by his personal and political opponent, and for this hatred the nations must 
suffer. 

When conditions were reversed, after the Spanish war, and the President 
was a Republican, this is what was said by Senator Lodge: “Suppose we 
reject the treaty: what follows? Let us look at it practically. We continue 
the state of war, and every sensible man in the country, every business 
interest, desires the re-establishment of peace in law as well as in fact. At 
the same time we repudiate the President and his action before the whole 
world, and the repudiation of the President in such a matter as this is to 
my mind the humiliation of the United States in the eyes of civilized mankind, 
and brands us as a people incapable of great affairs or of taking rank where 
we belong, as one of the greatest of the great world-powers.” 

How infinitely more critical is the situation now. It was after Mr. 
Hoover had come out definitely as a Republican that, pacific Quaker as he 
is, he made a careful statement in which he said: ‘The treaty is now in effect 
and can not be scrapped. . . . Commissions are in being, controlling 
the internationalized rivers; settling claims to river craft, railway rolling 
stock; settling interstate finance; collecting reparation in cash and commodi- 
ties; and directing currents of trade. The League of Nations now embraces 
the membership of many neutral nations, and it is today governing several 
neutralized areas. Under it commissions are at work on plans of disarmament 
of the world, international courts, and many other items. Those American 
statesmen who conceive that Europe will meet our dissensions by abandoning 
the treaty and summoning a new world peace conference are entirely ignorant 
of the European situation. The Treaty of Versailles is the charter of inde- 
pendence of Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, and Finland, and the warrant for 
increased national territory of several great nations, and’they are not going 
to reopen discussion as to their titles. It is the guarantee of the disarmament 
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of four great autocracies,.and no European nation is going to risk their 
revival. It is a mortgage upon the enemy states, and they are not going to 
offer opportunity to Germany, Austria, Hungary, Turkey, and Bulgaria to 
escape their debts by intrigue at a new peace conference. . . . The 
League of Nations Covenant-is an essential part of the treaty. . 
All talk of making a new treaty is bunk. . . . The Treaty of Versailles 
is the web that holds Europe together today. . . . Statesmanship 
looking toa separate peace is plain foolishness—and worse.” It was the 
Senator Lodge of 1916 who, in praising the League to Enforce Peace, quoted, 
“not failure, but low aim, is the crime,’’ and he also quoted Arnold’s lines: 

Charge once more, then, and be dumb! 

Let the victors, when they come, 

When the forts of folly fall, 

Find thy body by the wall! 

In the spirit of these lines President Wilson has ever acted. Senator 
Harding boasts that he does not ‘‘hear voices in the air.”” Was there ever a 
lower boast? He hears the voices of Penrose and Lodge telling him to per- 
secute the President of his country in the pursuit of nothing higher than 
party tactics. 

Another favorite triviality in argument is that the Republican Senators 
will have the power to prevent ratification even if Cox wins an overwhelming 
victory on the League issue. So much for the enthusiastic acceptance by 
Harding, Lodge, and Johnson of the President’s “solemn referendum” at 
the election. They will accept the referendum and pay no attention to the 
outcome! A sub-head in this species of argument is counting as against the 
League all the Democratic Senators who were willing to get the League at 
the price of swallowing the Lodge reservations! It is assumed that all those 
Democrats and others would be free from a willingness to embarrass a Re- 
publican President who wanted a League; so even if Harding were converted 
back again to the Lodge reservations, and Lodge were converted back to 
his own reservations, some of the Democrats would probably turn in and help 
the Republican band of death kill any sort of ratification. The path is not 
easy, therefore, for those Republicans who argue that, while any League 
with Wilson’s name on it must be defeated, they will be glad to accept the 
same League with another signature, and they hope they may perhaps get 
Harding’s. 

This last group of magnanimous statesmen can not state their position 
quite so outrightly; so their favorite trick is to talk about the League as a 
one-man idea and refrain from committing themselves to a programme that 
any one of them can explain. They leave out all the negotiations of Mr. 
Wilson directly with the Senate and House Committee and afterward through 
Mr. Hitchcock. They say nothing of the weary months of negotiation in 
Paris, when all the world complained of the delay. They give no picture of 
the great contest, in which Foch and Clemenceau opposed Wilson, about 
whether the peace should rest on a new imperialism or on an agreement, and 
an agreement into which it was most difficult to inject any true element of 
future negotiation. In this talk about Wilson’s League, and a one-man 
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League, nothing is said about Cecil, Lloyd George, or Smuts;-nothing about 
ratification by the British parliament, the French parliament, the Italian 
parliament; nothing about the membership accepted by twenty-nine nations, 
some of them placed in as hazardous positions as Switzerland, Holland, 
Belgium, and Denmark, all of them free parliamentary countries, and yet 
not one standing off and whining about responsibilities as our huge country 
does, protected by three thousand miles of sea. No, there is nothing of all 
this. What is exploited is merely the hatred of one man whose fate it has 
been to lead through more than seven years of infinite complexity; and that 
hate is perhaps not more bitter than was shown against Lincoln in the summer 
of 1864. 

Two other planks in the Republican platform ought to be considered, 
especially when the platform is to be interpreted by a candidate who does 
not “hear voices in the air” and who never tires of inferior rhetoric about 
“America first.’”” One of these planks is “America first” with a vengeance. 
It deals with Panama tolls, and nothing more blatantly dishonorable was 
ever written into an American platform. The Evening Post of New York 
says that it “is a combination of subsidy to ship-owners, a repudiation of 
a treaty, and an injury to our recent associates in the world war.” Even 
Elihu Root declares that such a policy would make the nation “like unto a 
man known to be false to his agreement, false to his pledged word, astute 
and cunning in his own behalf.” If that represents the American standard 
of honor, it is easy to understand the way the Republicans look upon the 
League of Nations. 

The other plank to which I refer deals with Mexico. Cox boldly and 
simply praises Wilson’s policy: Of the two Ohio bosses to whom Harding 
has a long record of deference and obedience, the abler was Foraker, who was 
driven’ out of public life on account of his pecuniary relations with the 
Standard Oil Company. The Republican platform expresses unbounded 
contempt for Wilson for his patience and reasonableness with Mexico, and 
points clearly enough to war unless Mexico is willing to be exploited by the 
oil interests as they see fit. This plank ought to be studied by every woman 
voter in the country. It should be studied along with Senator Harding’s 
paper’s still more open threat of war. It should be studied along with the 
amplification of the Republican policy made by the party’s Mexican expert, 
Senator Fall, of which the League of Free Nations Association says, “No 
American oil company could have expected even its paid attorney to ask 
for more.’”” And Senator Lodge says, ‘The time has come to put an end to 
this Mexican situation.’”” He would repudiate our obligation to help prevent 
another war in Europe, but he would make up for it by immediately beginning 
a nice little oil war at-home, thus making us hated and distrusted not only 
by Mexico but by every country in South America. 

If I feel so earnestly the importance of electing Cox, it is not from 
partisan bias. When in 1916 I had in this Review an article urging the re- 
election of the President, I wrote not as a party man but as the acting head 
of the Woodrow Wilson Independent League. When in 1912 I went with 
Wilson instead of with Roosevelt, it was because on the then outstanding 
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issues, the trusts and the tariff, the leader of the liberal movement seemed 
to me not Roosevelt but Wilson. In this year of grace, 1920, it would have 
been impossible for me to say on June first what my course in the campaign 
would be. Had Mr. Hoover been nominated by the Republicans, the present 
course of our party history might have been changed. Had the Democrats 
of San Francisco, instead of nominating a progressive governor on a Wilson 
platform, put forward a candidate and a platform as reactionary as those 
selected at Chicago, I for one should have refused to pretend that the liberal 
leadership was in either party. Chicago and San Francisco combined made 
entirely clear the issue between liberalism and reaction as far ahead as we 
can see. The post-Roosevelt Republican party becomes definitely a pluto- 
cratic party, where it is not a mere opposition party, and the Democratic 
party solidifies into the party of liberalism, or, as some prefer to call it, the 
party of Wilsonism. 

- For what is Wilsonism? It is the historical successor to the earlier 
Rooseveltism. The Roosevelt of the governorship and Presidential periods 
led the country in the application of morality to practical politics and did 
much to raise the national political level. Wilson came to the front just as 
Roosevelt’s message was finished and undertook more advanced steps in the 
working out of modern freedom. First he stepped ahead in domestic politics. 
He put on the statute books not only the long list of reforms promised by the 
Democrats, headed by hamstringing the money trust with the Federal Reserve 
Act and defying the other trusts by taking the tariff out of their private 
offices, but also the amelioration measures of the Bull Moose which we used 
to call their Armageddon programme. So soundly was this done that the 
Republicans in their reactionary platform of 1920 do not dare to challenge 
some of the most important parts of the record straightforwardly. They 
do not dare to ask to “go back to normal” control of American finance by 
a small group of New York bankers. They are bolder on- the tariff, and 
Harding openly threatens us with dragging that into the political arena 
again. If so, they will go back to “normal” protection of huge artificial 
monopolies by government subsidies. Indeed, they have begun this work 
definitely in two more specific planks. It is clear that they stand for shipping 
lines privately owned and operated with deficits made up by the government; 
also that they seek one form of shipping subsidy in the dishonorable breach 
of international: contract which I have already mentioned, in connection 
with the Panama tolls. 

In the relations between capital and labor, on which depends the whole 
future form of civilization, Wilsonism has meant the opposite of “‘back to 
normal.” It has meant “forward to normal.” The man whom Senator 
Harding endeavored to keep off the Supreme Court was put there by Mr. 
Wilson not only for his great legal knowledge but also for his concrete and 
constructive vision of a new time. Therefore, as Mr. Harding does not 
“hear voices in the air’”’ but only certain familiar voices, his vote was perfectly 
in order. Harding’s vote on the original form of the Esch-Cummins bill, 
before it contained reasonable protection to labor, was also perfectly in 
harmony with his general philosophy of keeping his face turned backward 
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over his shoulder on the difficult march to a new era. He would help the 
railroads back to the regime that brought the Boston and Maine, Frisco, 
Rock Island, Cincinnati, Hamilton, and Dayton, to their fate; to the inter- 
locking directorates that ruined the roads to make money for the bankers; 
to the policy which Federal Judge Anderson, formerly of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, thus describes: “Raise rates twenty-five to fifty 
per cent and put us back into our comfortable seats of power, with salaries 
ranging from forty to one hundred thousand dollars, and all will be well.” 
Secretary Lane in 1918 said: ‘It has been a somewhat popular impression 
that railroad employes were among the most highly paid workers. But 
figures gathered from the railroads dispose of this belief. Fifty-one per cent 
of all employes during December, 1917, received seventy-five dollars per 
month or less. And eighty per cent received one hundred per month or less.” 

I am not going into the complexities of the railroad problem now, into 
the way the cars have been moved since the railway managers took back 
control, into the system of long and short haul charges by which they have 
ruined small places and forced up the cost of food, or-into the indirect but 
enormous corruption of the press that forces only their arguments to public 
attention—for by the necessities of space I leave this quegtion, and the 
whole vast problem of industrial transition, with the request that serious 
voters ask themselves whether blind backwardness carries in itself the 
promise of a happy and lasting solution. Mr. Taft tried the policy of going 
backward, and when he ran for re-election he carried two small states. If 
Mr. Harding wins in November, his party will be snowed under in 1924, 


and nothing will have been accomplished except deeper class cleavage at 
home, a worsening of the world situation beyond our borders, and taxation 
for a great navy that we shall not need if we make the League of Nations a 
success. It will be a heavy price to pay for vengeance on one sorely burdened 


man. 

At the Paris Conference Ray Stannard Baker, a wise judge of politics, 
was an insider, in closest touch with all that happened. Speaking in Boston, 
in June, of the surpassing question, Mr. Baker said: “The treaty , 
has in it the finest hopes and aspirations of the world: the beginnings of a 
new world-league, the principles of a new colonial policy, the halting initia- 
tion of a new plan of adjustment between labor and capital. It is all there— 
just like life—for the new world to use as it will.” He refers to the tragic 
situation in America, speaks of how easy and fallacious it is to put all the 
blame on one scapegoat, and adds: “I should myself like to confer that 
doubtful honor upon Mr. Lodge.”’ Speaking a month later, Marshal Foch 
said: “It is most likely that the United States is partly responsible for the 
present uneasiness of the world. It should have ratified the peace treaty 
with us. By keeping apart from us America-has helped to promote disorders 
in Central Europe and prevented the establishment of the economic 
equilibrium.” 

So there is the choice before the American public. It can take Harding, 
meaning Penrose and Lodge, Johnson and Borah, Fall and Smoot; or it can 
take Cox, on a bold but moderate platform of forwardness and cooperation, 
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meaning liberalism continued; meaning not the avoidance of solutions but 
the search for them; meaning in all fields the study not of war but of con- 
structive bases for peace; meaning that safety lies not in a hopeless longing 
gaze behind but in a careful and confident study of the path that rises 
winding and beckoning up the steeps ahead. 

During my time of active life the independent voters have not lost a 
Presidential election. They could not accept Bryan in 1896, 1900, and 1908. 
They supported Roosevelt against Parker in 1904. They were divided in 
1912, and they saved Wilson in 1916. In spite of public inertia, materialism, 
and weariness, they may well give the victory to Cox in 1920. They will 
do so if the country is awake to what the election means. 





International Labor Office Notes 


The third meeting of the general conference of the International Labor 
Or ganization of the League of Nations will convene at Geneva on April 4, 
1921, according to advices received from M. Albert Thomas, Director of 
the International Labor Office. A questionnaire has been sent to the govern- 
ments of the members as well as to representative employers and workers’ 
organizatiens and the answers received will be used to prepare preliminary 

_-r€ports on each item of the Agenda for use of the delegates. The Agenda 
for the conference contains a suggested reform of the constitution of the 
governing body, a number of agricultural questions including the adaptation 
of the Washington decisions, technical education and protection for agricul- 
tural workers; disinfection of wool infected with anthrax spores and prohibi- 
tion of the use of white lead in painting; the weekly rest day in industrial 
and commercial employment, and protection for minors in industry and 
commerce. ’ 

The International Labor Office also announces that it has undertaken 
two series of publications, a monthly scientific review and a daily publication, 
The monthly Review will be modeled upon the customary form of statistical 
publication and will be devoted to studies of questions concerning industry 
and labor, presenting them from the international aspect. The daily pub- 
lication will include (1) a daily review of the press, (2) a weekly bulletin of 
general information and (3) studies and documents, issued periodically. 
These studies will be divided into twelve series: social life, economic life, . 
progress of labor, conditions of labor, social insurance, industrial hygiene, 
living conditions, cooperation, protection of women and the race, education, 
agriculture, marine. Other special reports will be issued occasionally, the 
price of the combined publications being $60 annually in the United States. 





“ * * * Calvaries and crucifixions take deepest hold of humanity—the 
triumphs of might are transient—they pass and are forgotten—the sufferings 
of right are graven deepest on the chronicles of nations.”’ 











| EDITORIALS | 20m 


From the State House in Kansas comes the announcement that adoption 
of legislation similar to the Kansas Court of Industrial 
Relations Law is being considered in seven American 
states, and that requests for information concerning the 
law have been received from a number of foreign countries. 
It is quite apparent that any machinery which it is claimed will “stop 
strikes” makes an appeal to those who are unwilling to be temporarily incon- 
venienced for the sake of human progress, and to those whose business aims 
make human progress unprofitable. 

Whether serious efforts will be made to enact legislation similar to the 
Kansas Law in seven states or seventeen states is a matter that is still 
uncertain. The dispatches from Kansas say that two of the states that have 
made inquiries regarding the workings of the law in Kansas are New York 
and New Jersey. 

For the information of Governor Allen, it may be said that in both of 
these states the legislatures already have declined to follow the Kansas 
example. 

Any effort at all, whether in one state or in seven, to inflict upon the 
working people of the country the oppression and the repression of the 
Kansas Court of Industrial Relations Law, is an effort toward reaction and 
an effort that must be combatted with all possible energy and effectiveness. 

The Kansas Law has against it, first of all, the fact that it aims to re- 
strict freedom. It has against it the further fact which should count as much 
with its opponents as with its proponents, that it will not work. It is a law 
calculated to produce what its proponents term “industrial peace,” yet there 
has been no more bitter industrial warfare in the United States than there 
has been in the coal fields of Kansas since this law was enacted. 

There is a phase in connection with all legislation of this character 
which ‘has received but secondary attention at the hands of the public, and 
apparently none at the hands of those who propose such legislation as an 
avenue of industrial peace. 

The day when the services of men and women could be commanded 
is past. Just so the day when the good will of men and women could be 
commanded is past, if there ever was such a day. 

The period through which the world has just passed has left upon 
humanity an indelible mark which registers progress. People are determined 
everywhere to have a larger voice than ever before in the shaping of their 
own lives, in the determining of conditions under which they shall give 


service, and infevery, decision which goes toward making life better or worse. 
(011) 








DISCONTENT 
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Strikes are agencies of progress. There has never been a strike for the 
purpose of establishing poorer conditions or lower wages. There has never 
been a strike for the establishment of a non-union shop. There has never 
been a strike to revive institutions of yesterday. There has never been a 
strike to defend or to inaugurate child labor. Every strike has had for its 
aim some achievement in the direction of progress. That is the fundamental 
reason why it is impossible to stop strikes by law. That is the reason why 
there will be strikes until some other equally effective method has been found 
for achieving progress. 

The Kansas Legislature ignored all this, and Governor Allen glories 
in its ignorance. As a penalty for ignorance they will continue to have with 
them the industrial strike, and as a result of their interference they may 
bring upon themselves an evil as little desired by the workers as it can ever 
be by the employers. 

A better illustration of the effects of governmental interference in 
industrial disputes, and of the effects of government restriction in connec- 
tion with industrial disputes is found in the coal industry at large, than is 
to be had in the State of Kansas. The reason for this is that the national 
coal situation is familiar to a larger number of people and affords a larger 
scale exposition of the principle involved. 

In March, 1920, a United States Wage Board fixed a wage scale in an 
award covering the bituminous mines of the country. In August a similar 
award fixed the wage scale for the anthracite mines. It is needless to recount 


the long story of the coal fields covering the months that have elapsed since 
these awards were made, but the pertinent facts are these: 


The awards were not satisfactory. More than that they were unworkable. 
They were unworkable for the reason that they provided for certain indis- 
pensable workers a wage so low that the workers could not be found in 
sufficient number to fill the positions. The award was virtually a govern- 
ment award. Back of its enforcement, and demanding its enforcement, was 
the dignity of the government, with all that dignity means to government. 

Finally, by reason of the sheer impracticability of the wage award, it 
became necessary for the government to withdraw from the situation, and 
to advise the workers and the employers to meet in conference and reach 
an agreement among themselves. Thus is recorded one of the great failures 
of government interference in industry which is so ardently desired by the 
unthinking and by short-sighted employers. 

It is worth the careful thought of all who are interested in the fate of 
government and in the fate of institutions too highly prized to be easily 
cast aside, that decisions imposed upon workers by authority of government 
are certain to generate a resentment that will make itself felt in some manner. 

If it is not felt in the form of a strike in defiance of law, it will be felt 
in a form of political discontent which employers may some day come to 
recognize as less desirable than the industrial discontent with which they 
have become familiar. 
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That is perhaps after all one of the greatest counts against the philosophy 
which underlies the policy of government interference in industrial life through 
such statutes as the Kansas Court of Industrial Relations Law and the 
Cummins-Esch Railroad Law. 


Industrial discontent smothered and restricted in the field of its legiti- 
mate expression will find its outlet in the political discontent which may in 
time undermine the whole standing, authority and dignity of government. 

Discontent is not something that can be allayed by law or by decree. 
It is as certain as time that discontent is removed only by removal of the 
causes of discontent. People are not made contented by being told they must 
be contented. 


When government enters the field of industrial contrcl and attempts to 
impose its decisions upon workers who have either no voice or a totally 
inadequate voice in the proceedings, it must accept defeats. The govern- 
ment of the State of Kansas has been made ridiculous in the eyes of the 
people by the manner in which its authority has been denied by the miners, 
because they would not tolerate injustice. There is a limit of the extent to 
which any government can suffer defeats and still live. 


There are sufficient attempts being made to undermine and destroy 
democratic government by those who openly avow themselves as enemies 
of democracy. Those who proclaim themselves as friends of democratic 
government can ill afford to align themselves with a policy and a philosophy 
that may easily prove more menacing to its well-being than the work of its 
avowed though unbalanced enemies could ever be. 

Politicians seem not to be able to understand that in the relations 
between workers and employers a conciliatory policy often is pursued by 
negotiators in conference, that they proceed by the give and take method‘ 
developing in this way the best possible relations between these two important 
groups in industry. 

Let there be established a governmental board or court to determine 
wages, hours and conditions of employment, and at once the amicable 
arrangement between workers and employers is disrupted. They become 
litigants and antagonists before such a board or court, contending relentlessly 
for their respective sides. They cease to be negotiators. They are hostile. 
They are enemies. 

Even where the court or board is set up as a place to which resort may 
be had on appeal after direct negotiations fail, the case is the same. Negotia- 
tions are conducted with the court in view. Conciliation becomes impossible 
because neither side dares make its final proposition, understanding fully 
that the final offer would be taken into court as a maximum from which still 
further concessions would be forced. 

The Kansas Law and the Cummins-Esch Law have thrown into 
American industry the most damaging, disrupting instrument that our 
industrial life has known. This has been done because the enemies of labor 
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either would not see or could not see that the labor movement offers the 
only. workable machinery. The enemies of labor have done this desperate 
thing, either in ignorance or in enmity. 

And the point of it all for the masses of the people is that enmity to 
labor. in this vital matter constitutes enmity to all industry and damage to 
the whole people. For the good of American industrial life this menace 
to our peace and progress must be stopped. 





Under the title ‘“The High Cost of Strikes,” the New York Tribune published 
POR CE Ca series of articles beginning October 2d and continuing 
os ae well into the month. These articles were written by Mr. 
Marshall Olds and were given conspicuous position daily 
on the editorial page. Mr. Olds places the blame for practically all price 
increases on strikes of workers. He writes as if there were no other possible 
contributing cause behind the high cost of the necessities of life. 

Following is a catalogue of some of Mr. Olds’ more important assertions: 

Because of a strike of California fishermen called just as the tuna fish 
began to run and continued until after the fish had left, the price of tuna 
fish went up about 50 per cent. Mr. Olds says the fishermen asked for a 
500 per cent wage increase. He asserts they repeated the strike this year, 
again asking 500 per cent increase and compromising on a 350 per cent in- 
crease. Owing to this he says another 35 per cent increase in the price of 
fish was levied. 

Mr. Olds sets forth that the high price of sugar is due to strikes. He 
tells his readers that whereas Cuban sugar workers who used to cut cane at 
the rate of 100 arrobas of about 20 pounds each for 50 cents, they now receive 
$1.50 for the same work as result of the strike. 

This in connection with strikes among transport and dock workers is 
blamed by Mr. Olds for the raise in the price of sugar to 2214 cents a pound 
at the end of May, this year. Mr. Olds says very definitely that ‘the pro- 
ducers of sugar are not profiteering.” 

The railroad strikes in the Chicago district are blamed by Mr. Olds 
for the failure of the root crop in the Lansing, Michigan, district, and for the 
failure of fruit crops in the middle west. The reasons he ascribes being that 
the railroad strike made it impossible for the farmers to get the spray solu-. 
tions with which they customarily protect their crop from insect pests. 

It is asserted by Mr. Olds that on a suit of clothing for which the wearer 
has paid $55, $65 or $75, strikes are responsible for from $20 to $30. 

Concerning shirts, he contents himself with saying that they “have 
gone up in price out of all proportion to the increased cost of production, 
and to the increased cost of other articles. The extra difference is because 


of strikes.” 
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It is set forth that cotton cloth went up to 9 cents a yard “on account 
of one strike”; that “several hundreds of millions of yards of gray cloth 
went up 5 cents a yard, entirely because of strikes,” and that “‘scores of 
millions of yards of many kinds of the dress cloth made in the Providence 
district went up 100 per cent, entirely because of strikes.” 

Mr. Olds produces production figures by which he aims to show in 
detail how strikes have affected production of shirts, overalls and cotton 
goods. He sets forth that the production of shirts was cut 15,886,500 below 
that of the year before, and that the production of overalls fell 19,133,800 
pairs, while the price of overalls which had been 87} cents wholesale, in 
1913, went to $3.12} in May, 1920. 

The average New Yorker today is paying $33 more rent per month 
than formerly on account of strikes, according to Mr. Olds. It is his con- 
tention that the increased cost of bricks and the increased cost of wages in 
the building trades are responsible for increased rents. He charges that 
bricklayers who used to lay from 1,200 to 1,500 bricks per day for $5.60, 
now lay from 600 to 800 bricks per day for $10. 

Let us consider this assertion that the cost of bricks, other material 
and labor in construction work has increased greatly. In the city of New 
York and in the State of New York, as in every other city and state in the 
country, nine-tenths of the dwellings were constructed before 1913. Certainly 
the increase in the cost of building material and labor that has taken place 
in 1913 did not enter into the cost of their production, yet rents on these 
dwellings constructed more than six years ago have increased enormously. 
This is an example of the policy which has become rampant all over the 
country and which is responsible for the enormous increase in the cost of 
living. 

Mr. Olds points to the increased cost of sand and gravel in New York 
and Chicago, for which he says: ‘““The only possible reason is strikes.” 

The steel strike according to Mr. Olds cut the actual steel production 
last year to 37,000,000 tons, whereas the 1918 production was 39,000,000 tons. 

Stoppage of transportation of building material also figures in Mr. 
Olds’ computation. 

Mr. Olds goes into some detail to show how strikes cause idleness for 
workers not engaged in the strike, and makes the assertion that “‘of the 3,232 
major strikes of last year, there was probably not one that did not throw 
out of employment or otherwise reduce wages of from two times to seven 
hundred times as many other workers as the strike itself directly involved.” 

Mr. Olds quotes Mr. Roger Babson as authority for the statement that 
the “vacation” of about 2,000 printers in New York last spring affected 
1,500,000 workers in other lines of production. 

Mr. Olds weakens his own case in two or three instances, one of which 
is his assertion that 6,000,000 immigrants would normally have come to the 
United States but were unable to get here because of the war. 


Thus, there are set forth some of the principal contentions made in the 
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columns of the New York Tribune by Mr. Olds. It is impossible to reproduce 
all of the citations made by him in the series of articles run through the 
issues of several days, but the selection made gives a fair resume of his trend 
of argument. 

The answer to practically every assertion made by Mr. Olds might be 
summed up in a paragraph. In almost every case he has ignored the most 
important facts and therefore thrown his conclusions off their feet. 

In the case of sugar: It is doubtful if the cost of labor of the Cuban 
sugar workers to whom Mr. Olds refers, amounts to more than one-tenth of 
one per cent of the retail cost of sugar. No increase in labor costs can account 
for the $11,000,000 which W. E. Foster, vice-president of the American 
Sugar Refining Company, on October 6th, declared to have been made by 
his company in the first eight months of this year, nor can the wage situa- 
tion account for the fact that on the same day the Revere Sugar Refinery 
announced price of 11} cents per pound for refined sugar, which two weeks 
before had sold at 223 cents per pound. There is no record of any wage 
reduction having been made in that period. Wages stayed where they were, 
but sugar comes down. The Revere Sugar Refinery has made no announce- 
ment to the effect that it expects to lose money under the new price because 
of the cost of labor. 

There are some facts in relation to the clothing situation which Mr. 
Olds seems to have overlooked. An overcoat of the best domestic woolen 
cloth, for example, costs the New York wholesaler about $27. The whole- 
saler passes it along to the retailer for from $40 to $50. The cost of designing 
and cutting the coat was about $1; the cost to manufacture it was about 
$8, which included the cost of thread, express charges and insurance against 
fire. 

Similarly a suit of clothes which cost the wholesaler about $23, leaves 
his hands at a price ranging anywhere from $35 to $50. This is the testimony 
of a clothing manufacturer. 

Much of what Mr. Olds has to say is mere assertion. In fact, he cites 
no authority for any of his figures except in one or two instances, in which 
he quotes Roger W. Babson, who some three months ago sent to his employer 
clients a circular in which he gleefully advised them that ‘‘Labor is beaten.” 

When Mr. Olds attributes the high cost of commodities to strikes, he 
attributes the responsibility for strikes to the workers. The workers are 
blamed for the high cost of commodities. At a time when every authority 
worthy of the name is agreed that the nation has witnessed an era of profiteer- 
ing for which we know no parallel, it requires a rather brazen kind of self- 
assertion to make that sort of charge publicly and without qualification. 

For a number of months the United States Department of Justice 
maintained a bureau for the prosecution of profiteers. Although the Depart- 
ment was able to prosecute only a small number of profiteers, the existence 
of the bureau was evidence of the fact that profiteering did exist. 

The profits made in leading industries producing staple commodities 
during the last year have been phenomenal. These figures have been public 
property for months. The more important of them have been published in 
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the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. They have, been read into the records of the 
United States Senate. They have not been contradicted. They constitute 
irrefutable evidence of the fact that underlying the whole high cost of living 
situation is a shameless and audacious profiteering which has been nothing 
short of criminal in its greed and in its infliction of suffering upon the masses 
of our people. 

Mr. Olds’ argument concerning the shirt, overall and cotton market 
is rather extended, but in substance he blames strikes for increased prices 
all along the line. Is it to be so soon forgotten that when the overall fad 
struck the east some months ago, it immediately and directly drove the 
price of overalls up to their present level, adding perhaps as much as $1 
per pair to the retail cost, and that up to this time there has been no reduction 
from the high price level reached at that time? 

As fair as any statement made in Mr. Olds’ article would be the state- 
ment that the overall fad added more to the price of overalls than was added 
by all of the strikes that have taken place in that and related industries 
since 1913. 

In connection with this thought, a paragraph from one of Mr. Olds’ 
articles is worth quoting because of the very extremism of its assertion: 

Moreover the end is not yet. The scale of living of American labor ought to go 

steadily up. Wages ought to go steadily up. Labor believes this, and is right in believing 
it. But wages can not be doubled one year and doubled the next year. The public, 
including the labor public, can not pay four times as much, including the 35 per cent 
reduction in efficiency—actually six times as much—to any special group of labor for 
making any absolute and universal necessary. 


In connection with almost every commodity, Mr. Olds speaks of the 
reduction of labor efficiency, and the increase of wages to labor. 

He may not have heard that in practically the whole industrial world 
labor’s great struggle during the period from 1913 to the present has been 
to bring wages up to a point where they were before the war began. That 
is to say that the struggle has been to keep the buying power of wages up 
to its 1913 effectiveness. 

It may be news to him that in a number of industries wages are still 
behind the 1913 level in buying power. Only in a few trades have the workers 
been able to make material advance since 1913. Only in a few trades have 
they been able to increase their buying power over the buying power of 
1913, and to make possible for themselves a better life than they were living 
seven years ago. 

Mr. Olds produces no statistical evidence in support of his assertions 
concerning the rise in wages and the manner in which the cost of strikes has 
been transmitted to the consumer. 

Furthermore, he proceeds on the assumption that strikes are entirely 
voluntary affairs of workers. Of course, the act of striking is voluntarily 
performed by workers, but in a broader and deeper sense the responsibility 
goes beyond them. 

There is no people in the world possessed of any character or of any 
idealism that will not struggle against destruction of its standard. The 
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struggle of labor since the beginning of the World War has been largely a 
defensive struggle to maintain standards that existed prior to its outbreak. 

When the cost of living began to go up, the value of the dollar began to 
go down, and therefore real wages began to go down. It became necessary 
to get more dollars in the pay envelope in order to keep real wages stationary ; 
if there was to be an advance in wages, still more dollars had to be secured. 

The enemies of labor have made their case largely by counting the 
number of dollars in the pay envelope, while labor throughout the country 
has of necessity been able to count only the purchasing power of those dollars. 
High authorities vouch for the fact that the value of the dollar in its power 
to command commodities has been as low as 55 cents. That being the case, 
it is a matter of almost elementary arithemetic to find that with twice as 
many dollars as formerly in his pay envelope, the worker en oyed only a 
2} per cent increase in real purchasing power. 

The disgraceful side of the situation is not that the workers have with- 
drawn their services, and thus brought inconvenience to others, but that they 
have been compelled to do this in order to maintain for themselves and for 
others an American standard of living. The disgrace is that we have in- 
dustrial mechanism so unyielding, so inelastic, so incapable of readjustment, 
so bound by a reactionary mentality on the part of all too many employers 
as to make these struggles for elementary justice a matter of sheer necessity, 
a matter of absolute compulsion if those standards which have made America 
the foremost nation of the world are to be maintained. 

Everlasting tribute should be paid to the working people of the United 
States for the force of character they have shown, for the vision they have 
made manifest, for the courage and determination that have led them to 
stand firm in defense of their right to a decent life and of their right to provide 
an American opportunity for their children. 

Mr. Olds in speaking of the rise in the cost of sand and gravel in New 
York or Chicago, says: ‘The only possible reason is strikes.’”” Throughout 
his catalogue of high prices he maintains the fiction that the only possible 
reason is strikes. He is brazen enough to bring the steel situation into his 
argument. Of course, if the public is being told that the price of steel and the 
scarcity of housing is to be blamed on a strike of steel workers who rebelled 
against conditions which had become intolerable, the clear inference is that 
the American people should not have permitted the steel strike, and that there 
should have been no steel strike. 

Perhaps Mr. Olds can suggest some method by which effective protest 
against the twelve-hour day and other unbearable conditions in the steel 
industry could have been made. Certainly, no one else has been able to 
offer any such suggestion. 

It is perhaps convenient for Mr. Olds to forget that throughout the 
war there was an embargo on building, and that basic building materials 
went to the uses of war, and not to the uses of peace. Our steel output went 
into the equipment of arms; our lumber industry and our building trades 
were subject to the needs of war. The building of homes was practically at 
a standstill. It is pathetically easy to ignore this tremendous economic 
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fact, and to throw the responsibility for the resulting maladjustment of our 
common life upon the shoulders of working people who not only gave their 
full share of service, but who in the vast majority have not even yet been 
able to bring about a readjustment of their living conditions to conform to 
their former standards. It is easy to do this, but it gives to the reading public 
neither truth nor justice. 

Basing his statements on reports of the United States Department of 
Labor, Mr. Olds calculates in the seventh of his series of articles that 
134,300,000 working days actually were lost by strikers alone last year 
Then says Mr. Olds: ; 

If we try to count up the total of how much less production the whole country 
had to sell and make a profit on and enjoy because of all time lost last year directly and 
indirectly through all strikes, the figures would be unbelievable. 

So it seems that in the mind of Mr. Olds, only the profit of those who 
sell is to be considered in our national economic equation. The well-being 
and the standards of life, and the opportunities and liberties of life for the 
masses, for those who work and make and distribute the necessary commodi- 
ties of life, and even the pleasurable things of life are of secondary importance, 
and are entitled at best only to secondary consideration. Mr. Olds probably 
would admit that those who sell constitute a minority of the population. 
The United States is not yet ready for dictatorship by a minority of any 
class or character, political or industrial. 

No one will contend that strikes are pleasurable affairs. They are not 
pleasurable. They do cause inconvenience to those who are directly concerned 
and to many who are not directly concerned. No involved philosophy, how- 
ever, is needed to either explain them or defend them. The short and simple 
truth for Mr. Olds and everybedy else is that strikes are necessary. They 
are the only known agency of last resort through which working people can 
compel unyielding employers to give fair consideration to their grievances 
and through which they can bring about a proper adjustment of them 
They are the agency through which American working people have been able 
to establish standards that have made the American workingmen the most 
self-reliant in the world, the most capable in the world, and what should be 
of importance to the employer as well as to working men, the most productive 
in the world. 

The strike constitutes the most civilized and progressive method em. 
ployed by the workers of advanced countries to secure justice. Take into 
account the strikes which occur in any year and take into account even 
the curtailment of production during the period of strikes and we venture 
to assert that production over a two-year period has been increased or will 
be increased in the manufacture of very nearly every commodity. Mr. 
Olds may not know that in nearly every industry there is a season of inten- 
sive employment and intensive production, while at some other seasons of 
the year there is a period of shutdowns and unemployment. In most in- 
stances where strikes occur, the time lost and the production lost thereby 
is fully balanced in the extension of operations during the periods which 
in other years are the periods of seasonable shutdowns. Over any given 
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period of two years it will be found that strikes do not diminish the aggregate 
of production. 

But strikes are not the only factor that disturbs the economic life of 
the nation. An astounding number of working days were lost last year 
because of preventable sickness. 

Dr. Carey McCord, writing in the National Safety News says that every 
year the United States loses 1,320,000 working years on account of sick men 
and women, and he concludes that at the low average wage of $3 per day 
this means a yearly loss of over a billion dollars in wages, and a proportionate 
amount of loss in commodities produced, Of this loss Dr. McCord asserts 
75 per cent is unnecessary and wholly avoidable if only preventive measures 
of approved value could be brought into use. 

Another factor which is just coming to be understood in its full signifi- 
cance is what the United States Government statisticians call ‘mobility of 
labor,’ which means nothing more nor less than a combination of the insta- 
bility of employment and the eternal individual restlessness of lone workers 
in silent and unsupported protest against conditions of employment which 
they find intolerable. Labor mobility is found by a computation of individual 
separations from the pay-roll and individual accessions to the pay-roll. 

The Department of Labor has compiled some rather inadequate statistics 
on this subject, and yet even these scattering figures show what a tremendous 
factor labor mobility is in our vast and complex industrial life. 

A tabulation covering the years from 1910 to 1919, on which reports 
are had on only a small part of industrial plants, the largest number in any 
year having been 176 plants.in 1917 and 1918, demonstrates with startling 
clearness the seriousness to industry of this single quéstion of labor mobility. 
This tabulation, in the language of a report published in the June, 1920, 
number of the Monthly Labor Review, shows that: 

In the establishments reporting, the accomplishment of 6,353,046,000 hours of work, 
which is labor time equivalent to that of 2,117,682 full-year (3,000-hour) workers, entailed 
2,564,037 accessions and 2,481,280 separations, or a total of 5,045,317 labor changes. 
In other words, on the average for each year of the decade, 256,404 accessions, 248,128 
separations, or a total of 504,532 labor changes were involved in the maintenance and 
the necessary enlargment or curtailment of a labor force of 211,768 workers. This means 
that the maintenance and the necessary expansion or curtailment of the requisite work 
force involved labor changes considerably more than equivalent to a complete annual 
overturn of the work force. This is as if during one year all the employes had left their 
jobs and a complete new set of workpeople had taken their places. It appears, then, 
that each year on the average the number of persons who quit, who were laid off or were 
discharged, as well as the number who had to be hired, was much larger than the total 
number of workers on the force at any one time. 


This is a situation with which labor in its organized capacity has little 
or nothing to do. It represents the play of the lone hand, the rebellion of 
the lone individual, the silent and often desperate protest of the man who 
stands alone and whose only weapon against industrial justice is that classic 
of the work-shop, “I quit my job.” 

Mr. Olds completely overlooks the two great industrial factors of pre- 
ventable industrial disease and preventable labor mobility. The greatest 
force in our industrial life for the eradication of both of these evils is the trade 
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union movement. The inevitable concomitant of the lessening of evils of 
this character is increased production, but labor at the hands of its enemies 
not only gets no credit for its great constructive achievements but it is blamed 
for evils brought upon industry by employers who exert every possible 
effort to undermine and destroy the trade union movement. 

Innumerable other factors enter into the obstruction of industry and 
all add to the burden that industry must carry; likewise they enter into the 
computation of prices on finished commodities. Mr. Olds has waived them 
all aside with the nonchalance of a child at play in a sand heap. 

In the mining industry, for example, every day on which the miners 
do not work is charged in the records to absenteeism. It may be that there 
are insufficient cars; it may be the presence of gas; it may be any one of a 
dozen things that make work impossible; it may be an obstruction due to 
natural causes, or it may be an obstruction due to management. It is all 
charged to absenteeism, and when the record is laid before the public the 
mine worker is held to blame. 

In many a manufacturing industry the failure of management to make 
proper arrangement for its supplies of raw material may throw men out of 
work for days. The breakdown of machinery may cause idleness. The 
overloading of a transport system and the consequent failure of delivery 
may cause idleness. A hundred conditions may enter into the delay of 
production. 

Every industry is subject to these things. Inevitably all are piled on 
to the cost which the consumer pays. In the war, the industries of peace, 
the industries by which people live and get their living, were subjected to 
these obstructions and delays in an abnormal manner, due to the concentra- 
tion of effort in essential war industries. They had their share in fixing 
prices. This influence and these conditions mean nothing to Mr. Olds. 

On top of this, loaded on to an industrial structure driven to the breaking 
point, was profiteering; profiteering that has been a shame and a disgrace 
to the nation and to those who indulged in it. There has been profiteering 
to an extent that staggers the imagination and makes bookkeepers deal 
with figures of which they had only dreamed before. Mr. Olds forgets it all. 
He places the whole burden on the shoulders of those who work. They are 
the cause, he says. And, it may be added here, they pay. 

Mr. Olds is compelled to admit that ‘in the shoe industry last year a 
dollar’s worth of labor applied through tools and machinery to the raw ma- 
terial produced over $7 worth of finished product. A dollar in the men’s 
clothing industry produced $3 in finished product. A dollar in the furniture 
industry produced $5 worth of finished product. A dollar in the cotton 
industry produced nearly $8 worth of finished product.” 

In the face of this, his one and only contention is that through the 
high cost of living the American people are suffering from “the high cost of 
strikes.” 

Let this be said to everyone who thinks with Mr. Olds: Every industrial 
trouble that has ever been settled to the satisfaction of workmen and employers 
has been settled by voluntary negotiation conducted directly by the parties 
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concerned. Every industrial trouble that has not been settled in that manner 
could have been so settled. Every industrial dispute in the United States 
today could be settled in that manner and can be settled satisfactorily in 
no other manner. The machinery for negotiation of this character is pro- 
vided only by the trade union movement. Were the trade union movement 
by some catastrophic miracle to be removed from American industrial life, 
industry would at once be thrown into such a chaos as would make Russia’s 
misery look like a tea party. 

The trade union movement and the strikes in which it is the unwilling 
participant constitute for America today not its cross and its burden, but 
its greatest source of stability, progress, enlightenment, freedom and democ- 
racy, its industrial and commercial success. 

The trade union movement teaches to employers the great lessons of 
progress, leads them toward progress often in spite of themselves, brings 
them into friendly and conciliatory negotiation, and offers to them an 
avenue for the settlement of disputes which in our complex industrial life 
can be settled in no other way, and it teaches to its members a high grade of 
workmanship, stability of character, the need and the value of education, 
the practice of democracy and an indealism that is one of the most priceless 
possessions of our republic. 

Finally, the trade union movement makes to its friends this promise, 
and to its enemies this pledge: 

For the good of all, it will stand and maintain what it has won for 


humanity, for the good of all it will grow and achieve each day some new 
forward step for humanity. In spite of all opposition, and overcoming all 
obstacles, it will go on and on because it is the only answer to a great human 
need, it is the voice of protest and the great modern tool of constructive 
effort. It is the great institution of civilization. It is heard with joy and 
thanksgiving in the places of the lowly of the earth, and it will be heard in 
spite of everything in the places of the high and mighty of the earth. 





LABOR IS NOT A COMMODITY. 


You can not pay with money 
The million sons of toil, 
The sailor on the ocean, 
The peasant on the soil, 
The laborer in the quarry, 
The hewer of the coal; 
Your money pays the hand, 
But it can not pay the soul. 


Ye men who hold the pen, 
Rise like a band inspired, 
And poets let your lyrics 
With hope for man be fired; 
Till the earth becorfes a temple, 
And every human heart 
Shall join in one great service, 
Each happy in his part. 





THE GENERAL STRIKE 


CORRESPONDENCE OF PRESIDENT GOMPERS AND THE ACTION OF 
THE CHICAGO FEDERATION OF LABOR 


August 15, 1920, the Chicago Federation of Labor adopted a resolution declaring that 
if the United States aided the Poles in their contest with the bolshevists of Russia a conference 
should be called by the American Federation of Labor to prepare for a general strike. 

This resolution was sent to “‘the officers and members of organized labor.”” Several central 
bodies have endorsed the resolution. A circular also has been sent out with a similar purpose 


by the Seattle Central Labor Council. 


As the resolution and circular are directly contrary to the attitude of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor on bolshevism and on the Soviet government of Russia the following letter was 
sent to the Chicago Federation of Labor by the A. F. of L.: 


CHICAGO FEDERATION OF LABOR 
166 W. WASHINGTON STr., 
Cuicaco, Inu., August 25, 1920. 
To the Officers and Members of Organized Labor. 

DEAR SIRS AND Broruers: At the regular meet- 
ing of the Chicago Federation of Labor held Sun- 
day, August 15, 1920, resolutions were introduced 
(which are self-explanatory) and unanimously 
adopted and ordered sent to American Federation 
of Labor affiliated locals and central bodies, and are 
as follows: 

“Cuicaco, Inu., August 14, 1920. 
CHICAGO FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
Fraternal Greetings: 

Consolidated Lodge No. 113, International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists, at its last session held on Fri- 
day, August 13, requests your concurrence in the 
following resolution : 

“WHEREAS, The government of Russia, as or- 
ganized by its working people, is militarily attacked 
by the armies of Poland under the guidance and tacit 
understanding of the Allies; and 

WHEREAS, Russia defended herself against this 
wanton and uncalled for attack; and 

WHEREAS, Soviet Russia succeeded in defeating 
this attack and is now engaged in imposing such 
conditions upon those that have so brutally and vio- 
lently attacked her that will assure the workingmen’s 
government of Russia safety from future attacks and 
peace; and 

WHEREAS, The governments of England, France 
and the United States are endeavoring to start anew 
a terrible war by insisting that Poland fight on, 
promising her military aid; and 

WHEREAS, The above named governments are 
trying to provoke another war under false pretenses 
with the only object to crush the Soviet government 
of Russia; and 

WHEREAS, Organized labor of England, France and 
Italy have informed their respective governments 
that in case war should be declared against Soviet 
Russia, they would at once inaugurate a general 
strike to prevent mobilization and in every way pos- 
sible paralyze industry and transportation until 
such time as war against Russia is prevented; there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That we urge upon the American Fed- 


eration of Labor to call a general conference of the 
representatives of all affiliated organizations and 
those not affiliated but whose sense of justice com- 
pels them to encourage and endorse the action 
taken by the workers of England, France and 
Italy, with the view of taking such action as will 
prevent mobilization of military and naval forces 
to such an extent and period of time as will compel 
our government to stay its hand against Soviet 
Russia, should the American government decide on a 
war against Russia; be it further 

Resolved, That this be given such publicity as the 
Chicago Federation of Labor is in a position to give, 
and that it be referred to all affiliated organizations 
and a copy sent to all central bodies in the United 
States. 

Fraternally submitted, - 

(Signed) H. E. Atpricu, Cor. Secy., 
Consolidated Lodge No. 113, 
International Association of Machinists.” 


Respectfully submitted, 
CHICAGO FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
N. E. Nocxe ts, Secretary. 


WasHINGTON, D. C., September 27, 1920. 
Mr. E. N. Nocxets, Secretary, 
Chicago Federation of Labor, 
166 W. Washington St., Chicago, Hl. 

Dear Sirk AND BROTHER: Your letter of August 
25 received and contents noted. You enclose a reso- 
lution adopted by the regular meeting of the Chicago 
Federation of Labor August 15. The resolution de- 
clares that a general strike should be called in the 
United States if the government aids the Poles in 
their contest with the bolshevists of Russia. It also 
contends that the present government of Russia was 
organized by its working people. 

You say call a general strike. Do you know where 
such authority exists to call a general strike? What 
body of men or women can assume such autocratic 
power as tocall a general strike? I know that there are 
a few men here and there so obsessed with egotism 
and vanity that they believe they have the auto- 
cratic power or that some others have the autocratic 
power to call a general strike. But the American 
trade union movement founded upen the democratic 
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control of the rank and file—reasonable, thinking 
men—know that there is no such power lodged any- 
where to call a general strike of the working people 
of the United States. 

Undoubtedly those who voted for the resolution 
are unacquainted with the real situation in Russia. 
They do not know that the workers of that country, 
in industry as well as in the army, are subject to 
military discipline and laws. Permit me to call your 
attention to several facts that should convince the 
Chicago Federation of Labor it has acted in this mat- 
ter without a full knowledge of the situation. Let 
me quote several of the official documents which 
prove that the American workmen should oppose 
bolshevism to the bitter end for self-preservation. 

On March 31, 1920, Trotsky, the Minister of War 
and Marine of Soviet Russia, made this official state- 
ment: 

“At the present time the militarization of labor is 
all the more needed in that we have now come to the 
mobilization of peasants as the means of solving the 
problems requiring mass action. We are mobilizing 
the peasants and forming them into labor detach- 
ments which very closely resemble military detach- 
ments. Some of our comrades say, however, that 
even though in the case of the working power of 
mobilized peasantry it is necessary to apply militari- 
zation, a military apparatus need not be created 
when the question involved skilled labor and indus- 
try because there we have professional unions per- 
forming the functions of organizing labor. This 
opinion, however, is erroneous. 

“At present it is true that professional unions dis- 
tribute labor power at the demand of social-economic 
organizations but what means and methods do they 
possess for insuring that the workman who is sent to 
a _ factory actually reports at that factory for 
work. 

“We have in the most impotant branches of our 
industry more than a million workmen on the lists 
but not more than 800,000 of them are actually work- 
ing, and where are the remainder? They have gone 
to the villages, or to other divisions of industry or 
into speculation. Among soldiers this is called 
desertion and in one form or another the measures 
used to compel soldiers to do their duty should be 
applied in the field of labor. 

“Under a unified system of economy the masses of 
workmen should be moved about, ordered and sent 
from place to place in exactly the same manner as 
soldiers. This is the foundation of the militarization 
of labor and without this we are unable to speak 
seriously of any organization of industry on a new 
basis in the conditions of starvation and disorganiza- 
tion existing today.” 

It would not be out of place also to study the fol- 
lowing from the Krasnaya Gazeta of April 18, 1920, 
under the heading ‘““They have Repented”’: 

“Of the workmen employes who were sentenced for 
Striking in the main wagon shops of the Moscow- 
Kursk Railway, sentenced to deprivation of freedom 
for various terms, forty-four have sent in petitions 
asking to be freed. 

“These railway men write: ‘We will try to raise 
the productivity of labor as much as we ‘can, and 
not to practice sabotage and not to carry on agita- 
tion against Soviet authority.’ 

“By order of the highest authority, these have 
been liberated.” 

For the further information of the delegates to the 
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Chicago Federation of Labor 1 wish to call your at- 
tention to the following from the Jzvestia (official 
organ of the All-Russian Central Executive Commit- 
tee) of December 29, 1919, and headed “The Red 
Army of Labor’’: . 

“Comrade Trotsky has touched on the most im- 
portant question of labor service and the militia 
system. The essence of this problem is the following: 

“Any socialistic enterprise is a single economic 
enterprise within the limits of the state, with a single 
plan of production and distribution, which is guaran- 
teed by ‘universal labor service’ and presupposes an 
obligatory ‘distribution of the human labor strength 
between agriculture, manufacturing industry and 
transportation.’ ” 

In an effort to increase the output of labor and 
enforce labor discipline a “Commission of Three” 
was appointed. It consists of representatives from 
the Moscow Soviet of Deputies, the Moscow Soviet 
of Trade Unions and the Municipal Soviet of 
National Economy. 

Perhaps it cone be enlightening as to the dis- 
cipline to which the Russian workers are subjected 
to quote the following from the moscow Pravada of 
March 12, 1920, under the heading, “‘Re-establish- 
ment of Labor Discipline’: 

“Recently, in the fifteenth section of the People’s 
Bank several employes left service of their own ac- 
cord, as a result of which many institutions were 
unable to receive promptly money to pay the 
salaries to employes. The ‘Commission of Three’ 
arrested part of the employes who had left work and 
brought them back to work.” 

As the trade union movement always has fought 
for a decrease in the hours of work, the following 
official announcement made in Moscow February 
19, 1920, may be of interest to the Chicago Federa- 
tion of Labor: 

“Now is the time for work. The week of the front 
has caused a longer working day to be introduced 
throughout Russia. At first a twelve hours’ working 
day was introduced in different towns by the week 
of the front. Later this measure was introduced in 
other towns. The disorganized state of the transport 
demands united work.” 

These official statements were submitted to the 
Montreal Convention of the American Federation of 
Labor, held June 7-19, 1920. Feeling that the Ameri- 
can labor movement should take a firm stand on 
Bolshevism, the convention declared: 

“Bolshevism has been a lure for some of our peo- 
ple and its doctrines have been propagated with great 
vigor. This hideous doctrine has found converts 
among two classes of people principally—those in- 
tellectuals, so-called, who have no occupation save 
that of following one fad after another, and those so 
beaten in the game of life, that they find no appeal 
in anything except the most desperate and illogical 
schemes. The rank and file of the organized labor 
movement, as was to have been expected, has given 
no countenance to the propaganda of Bolshevism, 
but has, on the contrary, been its most effective 
opponent in America.” 

Resolutions also were presented to the convention 
calling upon Congress and our government to lift the 
blockade against Russia. The convention adopted 
the following: 

“Resolved, That the American Federation of 
Labor is not justified in taking any action which 
could be construed as an assistance to, or approval of, 
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the Soviet government of Russia as long as that 
government is based upon authority which has not 
been vested in it by a popular representative national 
assemblage of the Russian people; or so long as it en- 
deavors to create revolutions in the well-established, 
civilized nations of the world; or so long as.it advo- 
cates and applies the militarization of labor and pre- 
vents the organizing and functioning of trade 
unions and the maintenance of a free press and free 
public assemblage.” 

Lenine, the autocratic ruler of Russia, declares that 
all Europe will be Bolshevik within a year. If that be 
true it will not be long before America will feel the 
curse of Bolshevism. Does the Chicago Federation of 
Labor believe that the government of Russia is a 
good government and that it would be to the inter- 
ests of the workers of America to have a similar gov- 
ernment? The American workmen (and among them 
are members of unions affiliated with the Chicago 
Federation of Labor) have been struggling against a 
bitter crusade to introduce autocracy in industry in 
America, otherwise involuntary servitude. In Rus- 
sia the workers are conscripted into the army and 
then into industry. Collective bargaining is un- 
known in Soviet Russia. In fact, no bargaining is 
done, everything is compulsory. The workers must 
work whether they wish to or not and they must 
accept wages and working conditions fixed arbi- 
trarily by a military government. 

.Do you not know that French labor ‘officials 
declare the world is turning against Bolshevism? 
They have condemned Lenine’s declaration that labor 
must be revolutionized. The official organ of laborin 
Paris asks if it 1s necessary for a labor delegation to 
visit Russia in order to become convinced of the 
futility of Bolshevism and adds: 

“Sig. Argona, Secretary of the Italian General 
Labor Confederation, talked publicly of the ‘hell’ 
from which he had escaped after his return from 
Moscow. Senor Pestana, envoy from Spain, has inti- 
mated that he was undeceived by the same kind of 


trip. Both have insisted lately on the necessity of . 


constitutional reform, a mode of action hardly accept- 
able to the Russian Bolshevists.”’ 

Mrs. Philip Showden, wife of the British trade 
union official, both of whom have recently returned 
from Russia, declares that the terrible thing about 
Lenine’s regime is the repression of all liberty, written 
or verbal, among the working men as well as among 
the bourgeois. The Paris Temps says that Snowden, 
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an extreme radical in opinon, is turning against 
Bolshevism. 

Permit me also to refer you to the enclosed pam- 
phlet entitled, “The Truth About Soviet Russia and 
Bolshevism.” It contains editorials republished 
from the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 

Is it to the interests of American workers that 
Bolshevism in Russia, supported by less than one- 
half a million of its population, should be safe- 
guarded even at the risk and sacrifice of a general 
strike of America’s workers? 

Is it conceivable to believe that the workers of 
America would strike to maintain that government? 
It can not be possible that a single delegate to the 
Chicago Federation of Labor is in possession of the 
real facts concerning Russia and the slavery of its 
workers maintained by militarism. It would have 
been better had the Chicago Federation of Labor 
appointed a committee to investigate what Bolshe- 
vism is before passing a resolution of the character 
it adopted. 

A circular was issued, whether by your central 
body or not, but similar in character to the resolu- 
tion adopted by the Chicago Federation of Labor 
and the circulars: were sent to the central bodies 
throughout the United States. From a few points 
information comes to this office that the circular and 
resolution have been adopted and quite evidently 
with as little knowledge of the actual situation on 
their part as upon the part of the Chicago Federation 
of Labor. 

Evidently “distance lends enchantment to the 
view” in this matter as in many others, but the 
American Federation of Labor has direct, absolute, 
accurate and authentic information regarding con- 
ditions with Russia, the militaristic, autocratic 
and unjust conditions which are being imposed upon 
the masses of labor of that unhappy country, for the 
people of which we entertain a deep admiration and 
for whose emancipation from this autocratic thral- 


’ dom we most earnestly strive. 


I ask in all fairness and in the interests of the men 
and women of the organized labor movement of 
Chicago and of the country, that this letter be read 
in full to the meeting of the Chicago Federation of 
Labor. 

With best wishes, I remain, 

Fraternally yours, 
(Signed) SamuE.L Gompesrs, President, 
American Federation of Labor. 





Profit sharing is not a device for the promotion of thrift and cooperation. 
It is a device for the entrenchment of privilege and for the subjection of 
workers. It is calculated to produce docility of spirit and to discourage or- 
ganization among the’ workers. Without organization and without freedom of 
action among workers there can be no true and effective cooperation with em- 
ployers for any of the objects which are worth while in industry.—From “ Fifty- 
five Questions and Answers on Campaign Issues.” 





A man who never made a mistake never made anything.— Roosevelt. 





Report of the Legislative Committee 


To the Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor: 


OcToBER 5, 1920. 


HE people of the United States are. 


faced with a most dangerous menace. 

Plans have been carefully and in- 
sidiously laid to present to the regular 
session of Congress a bill providing for the 
admission of Chinese coolie labor providing 
the elections result satisfactorily to the in- 
dustrial autocrats and reactionaries. The 
agitation has been going on for severa! years 
intermittently. In the last Congress members 
received frequently a postal card alleged to 
have been sent them by the “Producers’ 
Association of Brooklyn.” This advocated 
the repealof the Chinese Exclusion Act in 
order that “through coolie labor the high cost 
of living could be reduced.” 

The extent of the conspiracy to break 
down American standards is contained in 
a letter sent to various employers by F. C. 
Harley, Chairman of the Western States 
Agricultural Development Committee, Mo- 
nadnock Building, San Francisco, California. 
It is also emphasized by a letter from Charles 
T. Henderson, Chairman of the National 
Agricultural and Industrial Development 
Committee, 743 First National Bank Build- 
ing, Chicago, IIl. 

Mr. Harley thus tells of a visit he made 
through the east and the results of his 
conferences: 

The writer was more than pleased with the spirit 
shown by the business men of Chicago and their 
familiarity with the Chinesz as laborers, thus ren- 
dering the sojourn in your city of longer duration 
than anticipated, to assist them in organizing the 
Central States Agricultural and Industrial Com- 
mittee to obtain the needed legislation permitting the 
admission of Chinese into the United States to do the 
menial work our white labor will no longer do. My 
only regret is that I could not meet you all per- 
sonally but trust I may have that pleasure at some 
future time during which interval I hope you will not 
hesitate to lend your cooperation to the Central 
States Committee, with headquarters in the First 
National Bank Building, Chicago, under the guid- 
ance of Mr. Chas. T. Henderson, Associate Chair- 
man, as success can only be achieved by educating 
others to the importance of the movement. For 
without immigration we must stand still. 


Mr. Henderson corroborates the state- 
ments made by Mr. Harley, as he in a 
letter sent to various employers states: 


These raids of the Reds, Communists and 
I. W. W.’s emphasize the desirability of bringing into 


this country hereafter a class of labor that does not 
organize, has no foolish notions of six-hour days or 
five-day weeks, and does not wish to upset our present 
form of government. 

The raising of the ban on Chinese labor will, we 
believe, go far to solve the problem of our present 
danger. 

Our representative will call on you shortly and we 
trust you may be able to give him a few moments of 
your time in which to explain to you matters of 
interest in connection with our work. 


The present Congress is the most re- 
actionary of any in history. And this reac- 
tionary Congress will be in possession of the 
affairs of our nation until the 4th of March, 
1921. If the people of the United States do 
not elect men to the next Congress who will 
place the interests of the country above those 
of conscienceless corporations the gates will 
be opened and hordes of Chinese coolies 
will be admitted. The last attempt to 
destroy the Chinese Exclusion Act was made 
in 1905, and the A. F. of L. Convention of 
that year unanimously declared: 

We make no pretense that the exclusion of 
Chinese can be defended upon a high ethical ground, 
but we insist it is our essential duty to maintain and 
preserve our physical condition and standard of liv- 
ing and civilization, and thus to assure us the op- 
portunity for the development of our interior and 
moral character. Self-preservation always has been 
regarded as the first law of nature. It is a principle 
from which we must not and ought not depart. 


No greater crime could be committed 
against the workers as well as the people 
of our land than to open the doors to 


Chinese immigration. The Chinese can 
live where an American would starve. 
Not only would it destroy American eco- 
nomic standards but would endanger the 
prosperity of the country, for where labor 
is cheap prosperity is only for the few. 

State federations, central bodies and 
local unions should immediately organize 
to demand of their respective Congressmen, 
both Senators and Representatives, that 
they vote against such a cruel, despicable 
and contemptible proposition. Those who 
passed through the agitation in the early 
80’s against Chinese immigration can realize 
the danger to our Republic by their admis- 
sion now. 

No man who advocates Chinese immigra- 
tion is an American. He does not in any 
sense represent the feelings or opinions of 
the people. He stands for greed, oppression, 
and against all that has“made our country 
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great. Not only will the organized and 
unorganized workers be afiected, but the 
merchants and business men of: all kinds 
will; feel the effects of coolie immigration. 
Only unfair employers, blinded by greed, 
will benefit, but in time they will suffer also. 

It is difficult to believe that any sane 
citizen of the United States who is elected 
to Congress will give his voice and vote 
to a bill proposing to foist such a curse 
on his country. The men interested in per- 
mitting Chinese coolies to come to the 
United States care nothing for the people 
or they would not advocate such an in- 
human proposition. 

Mr. Henderson, Chairman of the National 
Agricultural and Industrial Development 
Committee, was formerly a newspaper pub- 
lisher, but his services are said to have been 
unsatisfactory, and he was therefore thrown 
on his own resources. He therefore fell a 
ready victim to the crusade to bring China- 
men into the United States. 

If the people of the country elect mem- 
bers to the next Congress as reactionary as 
in the present, raising the ban on Chinese 
immigration will be one of the first measures 
to be taken up if it is not considered in the 
short session of this Congress that begins 
the_first Monday in December. i 


* * * 


Another issue of great moment to the 
workers of the country is convict labor. 
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Where the laws .permit™ the sending of 
prison-made goods from’ one state into 
another which prohibits their sale on the 
market it is unjust to the people of the latter. 

To relieve this most undesirable condi- 
tion the bill known as H. R. 10615 was 
endorsed by the American Federation of 
Labor. It provides that the products of 
prison labor transported into any state or 
territory for use or sale shall be subject 
to the operations and effects of the laws of 
such state or territory to the same extent 
and in the same manner as though such 
goods had been produced in such state or 
territory. 

Under present conditions a state may 
prohibit the sale of prison made goods in 
order to prevent their competing with free 
labor. But this can be made inoperative 
by another state dumping its prison-made 
products into such state, thereby destroying 
the effect of its remedial legislation. It is 
to eliminate this abuse that Congress has 
been urged to pass the bill. 

Every state and city central body and 
local union in the United States should make 
it a duty to urge the Congressmen in their 
respective states and districts to vote to 
enact this most meritorious and necessary 
protection to free labor. 

W. C. RoBErtTs. 
Epwarp F. McGrapy. 
EpGarR WALLACE. 





The principle should always be accepted that employes have the right to choose their 


own representatives from within or without the plant. Corporations, combinations of 
investors, dominate the field of American industry. Of necessity they operate through 
representatives. In fact, corporations are themselves representative. In selecting those 
who are to speak for them or négotiate for them corporations choose whom they wish. The 
selection is not even made by the stockholders; it is made by the directors or by an officer. 
There is no limitation upon the field from which selection may be made. Labor demands 
for itself no more than the same rights exercised by the employers. The moment it is 
sought to exercise any outside control over the selection of labor’s representatives, at that 
moment a measure of democracy disappears and autocratic control begins to reclaim its 
lost privileges. The employer has no more right to dictate to trade unionists whom they 
shall select as their representatives than the employes have to dictate to the employers. In 
fact, representatives can not be representative unless they are chosen freely by those who 
are to be represented. The right to be heard by counsel is a constitutional guarantee. 
That principle must not be denied, but firmly established in the industrial relations 
peat employers and employes.—From “Fifty-five Questions and Answers on Campaign 
ssues.” 








A LETTER TO THE WASHINGTON TIMES 


There was published in the Hearst newspapers on September 22 an article 
by Arthur Brisbane in which it was sought to create prejudice and antagonism 
against the American labor movement and in which reference was made to three 
officers of the American Federation of Labor, these being President Gompers, 
Secretary Morrison and Vice-President Woll. The following letter was sent to 
the Washington Times in reply to the article by Mr. Brisbane, and is here pub- 
lished because it has not been published in the newspapers which contained the 
article by Mr. Brisbane: 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


WasuHincTon, D. C., Sepiember 25, 1920. 
EpiTor, WASHINGTON TIMES, 
Washington, D. C. . 

Dear Sir: In the Washington Evening Times, and other Hearst papers of Sep- 
tember 22, you do Mr. Frank Morrison, Mr. Matthew Woll and me the honor of saying 
that we are “‘three estimable and able labor men” and despite the fact, you record that 
we had not the honor of being born in the United States. 

_ Are you not in error when you say I lived in England a long time before coming to the 
United States? I was 13 years of age when my parents and five brothers came to New York. 
I have lived in the United States fifty-seven years and immediately upon my eligibility, 
I took upon myself the solemn obligation of American citizenship, an obligation to which 
I have loyally and fervently adhered. I have not deviated in the slightest degree from 
that obligation in thought, expression or action, either in peace or in war. I am perfectly 
willing that the government and the people generally shall determine which of us has been 
the most loyal to the American cause—the editor and owner of the Washington Times or 
I. What I have said with regard to myself applies equally to Mr. Morrison and Mr. Woll. 

You say that we three stand for the League of Nations. The answer is that the 
convention of the American Federation of Labor, made up of Americans, Englishmen, 
Irishmen, Germans, Austrians, Italians, Russians, Poles and others, representing a 
membership of over four million American citizeris, approved and endorsed the Peace 
Treaty of Versailles (including the Labor Charter and the League of Nations) by a vote 
of 29,909 to 420 votes, almost a unanimous decision. 

Your endeavor to create prejudice and antagonism against our movement, our cause, 
and our work will not change the determination of the working people and the masses 
of our people in the endeavor to put into effect the only earnest effort yet made by the 
peoples and the governments of the nations of the world to put an end to brutal wars, re- 
duce the standing armies and naval establishments and bring the manufacture of arms and 
armament to a minimum, thus relieving the peoples of the world from the burden of taxa- 
tion, particularly when you base your innuendo and attack upon the mere fact that we did 
not happen to be born in the United States. 

You know that outside of India, England has not six votes under the League of 
Nations’ provisions. She has one and those called British Possessions which are entitled to 
a vote are in all practical matters as independent of England as any other independent 
nation. 

And you know too that the fifteen American nations now part of the league would 
be more likely to vote with the United States if we were part of the league than would the 
so-called British Possessions vote with England. if Be (FO 

You know too that Tom Paine, born in England, was the heart of and gave inspiration 
to the colonial soldiers to fight on for the Revolution and American independence. _ 

You know too that Benedict Arnold; arch traitor to that cause, was born in America. 

Very truly yours, . 
(Signed) SamMuEL GompeErs, President, 
American Federation of Labor. 


P. S.—Will you please see to it that the above is published in the Washington Times 
and the other Hearst papers that published the editorial?—S. G. 





He makes no friend who never made a foe.—T ennyson. 
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WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


From THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 








FROM NATIONAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS 





Laundry Workers 


Harry L. Morrison—We have now 133 local 
unions with a total membership of 7,000. The new 
locals were formed at Gallup, New Mexico and at 
Shawnee, Oklahoma. State of employment is fair 
and is improving. An increase of $2 per week has 
been obtained by our members in Sapulpa, Okla- 
homa, and better conditions have also been obtained 
in Hoquiam, Washington and in Visalia, California. 
The labor council is building a cooperative union 
laundry in Sherman, Texas. We are conducting 
an organizing campaign in Los Angeles, California. 


Lithographers 


James M. O’ Connor.—We now have 45 local 
unions with a total membership of 6,879. Our 3 
new local unions were formed in Vancouver, B. C.; 
Grand Rapids and London, Ont. Three deaths 
occurred resulting in an expenditure of $1,500. 
For the relief of our sick and disabled members, total- 
ing 82 persons, $990 was spent. Fifty-four dollars 
was spent for our unemployed members. State of 
employment is good and is slightly improving. We 
received the 20 per cent general increase that was 
granted throughout the United States. 


Machine Printers and Color Mixers 


Edwin Gentzler—We now have 9 local unions 
with a total membership of 477. State of employ- 
ment is excellent. On August 1 a general advance in 
wages was granted to members of our organization 
amounting to approximately $10 per week per 


member. 
Marine Engineers 


Geo. A. Grubb.—We now have 69 local unions 
with a total membership of 20,457. State of em- 
ployment is good. On railway boats in the port of 
New York the companies have advanced wages 
$40 per month to the strike-breakers. A referendum 
vote is now being taken on Atlantic and Gulf 


Coast scales. 
Molders 


Victor Klieber—We now have 487 local unions 
witha total membership of 61,330. The twonew locals 
were formed in North Carolina. State of employ- 
ment is fair. 


Powder and High Explosive Workers. 
G. H. Chapman.—We have seven local unions with 
a membership of 274. State of employment is good. 


Print Cutters 
R. Heini—We now have 5 local unions with a 
total membership of 350. State of employment is 
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fair and is improving. An increase in wages of 
20 per cent has been granted, effective from August 1. 


Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employes. 


Geo. S. Levii—We now have 1,611 local unions, 
an increase of twelve, with a total membership of 
163,180. State of employment is improving. New 
lodges were formed in the following cities: Marion 
and Marietta, Ohio; E. St. Louis, Ill.; Norfolk, Va.; 
Caliente, Nev.; Maybrook, N. Y.; Butte, Mont.; 
Texas City, Texas; Arkadelphia, Ark.; Springfield, 
Mass.; Uniontown, Pa.; Pacific, Mo.; Boston, 
Mass.; Meridian, Miss.; and Jacksonville, Fla. 
Lodges have been reorganized at Fort Pierce and 
West Palm Beach, Fla., and at Albany, Ga. Our 
express lodges are in the following cities: Elyria, 
Ohio; Nankato, Minn.; Parkersburg, W. Va.; 
Boston, Mass., and Pueblo, Colo. 


Sleeping Car Conductors 


W. O. Murphy.—We now have thirty-six local 
unions, an increase of one, with a total membership 
of 2,500. The new local was formed in Wilmington, 
North Carolina. One death occurred resulting in an 
expenditure of $1,000. State of employment is good. 


Steel Plate Transferrers 


J. A. MacCaskie—We now have three local 
unions with a total membership of eighty-three. 
State of employment is good. 


Steel and Copper Plate Engravers 


A. Jay Marsh.—We have ten local unions with a 
membership of 379. State of employment is good. 


Teachers 


F. G. Stecker—We have 125 local unions with a 
total membership of 10,000. There is a marked ten- 
dency toward organization throughout a large part 
of Canada. The fight against the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers has been continued throughout 
the summer in California. The outlook is probably 
better than three months ago. 


Wood Carvers 


Frank Detlef —We have twenty-two local unions 
with a total membership of 1,266. Since last report 
three deaths have occurred resulting in an ex- 
penditure of $450. State of employment is slow. 


Wood, Wire and Metal Lathers 


J. B. Bowen.—W2 now have 250 local unions with 
a membership of 8,000. Six deaths have occurred in 
our membership resulting i in an expenditure of $600. 
State of employment is fair. 
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FROM DISTRICT, STATE AND LOCAL 
ORGANIZERS 


ALABAMA 


Birmingham.—A. H. Liston: 

Picture machine operators’ pay has been increased 
from 50 to 75 cents per hour. They are now working 
six hours per day whereas before they worked eight 
hours. Employment is fairly steady. Conditions of 
organized labor are better than the unorganized. 
Our Labor Day parade was the largest in the history 
of Birmingham. Several stores are placing union- 
labeled overalls and other articles on the market. 


Birmingham.—Robt. R. Moore: 

Employment is fairly steady. We have a union 
label league at work. A coach car cleaners’ local 
union was organized. 

Mobile —Edmund Turner: 

The freight handlers and the coach and car 
cleaners’ local unions have been granted an increase 
in wages by the Railroad Labor Board. They are 
to receive this increase together with three months’ 
back pay. Employment is not steady. Our com- 
mittee is working to promote the use of union- 
labeled goods. 





ARKANSAS 
Jonesboro.—J. C. Hilliard: 
Employment is not steady. Unemployment 


exists, especially in the building trades. Condition 
of organized labor is good. A hotel and restaurant 
employes’ local union was organized. 

Little Rock.—Matt Lewis: 

Employment is steady. The Miller Manufactur- 
ing Company has opened up a new plant with in- 
creased working forces. Organized labor surpasses 
the unorganized labor here—we have overcome the 
non-union shop policy. All union men are urged to 
buy union-labeled goods. 

Russellville—H. M. Thackrey: 

Employment is steady. Condition of organized 
is much better than the unorganized. Russellville 
is now about 90 per cent organized. We have a joint 
label committee from all crafts at work to promote 
the use of union-labeled goods. 





CALIFORNIA 


Napa.—Thos. D. Van Osten: 

Through conference the teamsters and chauffeurs 
received increases in wages of $1 per day. The 
plumbers have also received a $1 a day increase. 
Employment is steady. A labor paper has been 
started creating much favorable comment. All 
union men are being asked to purchase the union- 
labeled goods. A new local of machinists has been 
organized. 

Richmond.—Jules Scarceriaux: 

Employment is very steady. 
the use of union-labeled goods. 

San Francisco.—John O. Walsh: 

The meatcutters and butcher workmen in the 
slaughter houses received an increase in wages of 
$15 per month; the blockmen received a $3 per 
week increase. Employment is steady. The or- 
ganized workers here have better working condi- 
tions and are receiving much better wages than the 
unorganized. Very good work is being done to pro- 
mote the use of union-labeled goods. Nearly all the 
crafts in this city are organized. 

Visalia.—F. C. Hunt: 

Employment is steady. Condition of organized 
labor is good. New local unions of gas workers, re- 
tail clerks at Portersville, and hodcarriers were 
organized. 


We are agitating 


COLORADO 


Denver.—Earl R. Hoage: 

The bookbinders, bindery women, pressmen, press 
assistants and compositors received a 10 per cent 
increase in wages. The laundry workers also re- 
ceived an increase. Employment is steady. Labor- 
ers are in demand in most industries. Coal miners 
are in demand. Condition of organized labor is good. 
The labei league is launching a campaign to boost 
union-labeled goods. A new local union of electrical 
workers has been formed in Loveland. 

Denver.—R. D. Jackson: 

The employment of the packing house workers is 
governed entirely by the live stock market. Wages 
and working conditions are much better in the or- 
ganized crafts than in the unorganized. We are 
boosting the union labels at every opportunity. 

Las Animas.—Richard Tadlock: 
Employment is steady in all branches. Condition 
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of organized labor is better than the unorganized. 
Through the efforts of organized labor a Saturday 
half-holiday has been secured for all union workers 
on and after September 18. Our work for the use of 
union-labeled goods is progressing. 

Trinidad.—W. H. Shelby: 

The coal miners in this district received an in- 
crease in pay. Employment is steady. Condition 
of organized labor is good. We are constantly 
demanding that union-labeled goods be used. 


CONNECTICUT 


E. Norwalk.—Lloyd B. Phillip, Jr.: 

Through arbitration the plumbers and painters 
received an increase of 50 cents per day. We are 
demanding union-labeled goods. 

Noank.—Walter H. Wolverton: 

Employment is not steady. Unemployment exists 
in the shipbuilding and housebuilding industries. 
No new work has opened up and conditions and out- 
look not at all encouraging. Organized men are 
most all employed. 

Willimantic.—Frank Wm. Kraus: 

Through the efforts of organized labor the follow- 
ing increases in wages were received: Painters, 10 
per cent and a forty-four-hour week; carpenters, a 
28 per cent increase since January and a forty-four- 
hour week; plumbers, $4 a week increase; textile 
workers, 15 per cent and a forty-eight-hour week. 
Employme t is not steady. This district is very well 
organized. The Willimantic Textile Council has 
started to organize a cooperative store on the Roch- 
dale plan. The Central Labor Union is working 
very hard in cooperation with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor National Non-Partisan Political Cam- 
paign Committee. The workers are showing great 
interest in this movement and so far it has proved 
successful. We have fifteen textile local unions and a 
textile council, 3,000 members. There is a campaign 
in progress to promote the use of union-labeled 
goods. The chauffeurs and jitney drivers have 
joined an organization in Norwich, Connecticut. 


GEORGIA 


Macon.—Wm. A. McKenna: 

Employment is steady. Building trades are all 
busy. Conditions are much better among the or- 
ganized workmen than among the unorganized. We 
are working in cooperation with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor National Non-Partisan Political 
Campaign Committee and are meeting with great 
success. 


IDAHO 


Idaho Falls.—Allen J. Crandall: 
Printers received a raise in wages’ from $26.40 





to $42 per week through arbitration. Employment is 
not steady. Unemployment exists in all building 
trades. Condition of organized labor is good. The 
Women’s Label League is holding enthusiastic 
meetings and doing good work. 


ILLINOIS 


Belleville-—Thos. Cameron: 

Jobbing molders received an increase in wages of 
10 cents per hour, scale now being $1 per hour. This 
raise applies to the entire St. Louis district. Em- 
ployment is steady. The foundries are making great 
extensions to their plants. A pants factory is located 
here and the employes will soon become members of 
the garment workers’ union. Organized labor is far 
ahead of unorganized labor. Belleville has a very 
progressive labor paper owned and operated by the 
trades and labor assembly. The Machinists’ Union 
has taken in many more members. 

Bloomington.—Martin A. Dillmon: 

Members of Federal Labor Union No. 16077 
received a 2} cents per hour increase in wages; 
through negotiations the street railway employes 
have secured a 9 cents per hour increase. The two- 
platoon system has been secured for the city firemen 
by a vote of the people. This proposal was backed 
to the limit by organized labor and the firemen are 
very grateful to their fellow workers for having 
helped them to secure this much deserved measure 
of improvement in their working conditions. Em- 
ployment is steady. Much construction work is 
under way and every available building craftsman is 
employed. Conditions of the organized workers as 
compared to unorganized workers are fully 100 per 
cent better. The building trades council has 
leased a big building which is to be a first-class work- 
ingman’s resort. We are continually agitating the 
use of union-made goods. A very successful co- 
operative store is doing great work in this city. 

Cairo.—James R. Barnwell: 

A new carpenters and joiners’ local union was 
formed; also a tinners’ local union. Work in most all 
departments is on a decline at present. Condition 
of organized labor is much better than the unor- 
ganized. A label league has been formed. The 
garment workers secured the forty-four-hour week 
and from 40 to 100 per cent increase in wages. 

Gillespie —Wm. Willard: 

Employment is very steady. Organized labor here 
ranks above unorganized at all times. The Gillespie 
Trades Council had a big Labor Day celebration. 

Herrin.—Abe Wingett: 

Employment is very steady at present. This dis- 
trict is about 98 per cent organized. 

Mt. Vernon.—C. T. Wicke: 
Employment is steady. There is a great deal of 
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work at this time. The Swift Packing Company is 
putting up a new plant here and is using all union 
men as far as possible and paying union wages. 
Conditions of organized labor are better than the 
unorganized. We are urging the workers to use 
union-labeled goods. 


INDIANA 


Bloomington.—W. I. Marlette: 

The workers in the Showers Furniture Company 
are now 100 per cent organized. Working conditions 
are good here—no unemployment exists. A typo- 
graphical union has been organized. 

Evansville—A. G. Ettonhead: 

An agreement was reached whereby the girls in the 
bookbinding trade are to receive $18 per week until 
January 21, 1921, retroactive to September 1. After 
January 21, 1921, and until April 21, 1921, they are 
to receive $20 per week. The old wage was $16. 
Through negotiations a new wage-scale for printers 
was secured. They will receive $42 a week for day 
work and $45 for night work. Working week is 
forty-eight hours. This contract will be effective 
for one year when an increase of $8 a week will be 
made. Employment is steady. Organized labor is 
in much better condition than unorganized. The 
Labor Day parade was the largest ever held in 
Evansville—the picnic also was a great success. We 
are leading the state in our work for union-labeled 
goods. 

Kokomo.—J. Vern Johnson: 

Employment is steady. Condition of organized 
labor is good. All steel and wire workers should stay 
away from Kokomo. 

Muncie.—Harvey Hickman: 

Local No. 23 of the flint glass workers received a 
raise in wages and improved working conditions. 
Employment is steady in all crafts. The Hemingray 
Glass Company will increase its working forces about 
October 1. Condition of organized labor is good. 
Muncie had one of the biggest and best Labor Day 
celebrations this year that it has ever had. We are 
trying to secure the use of union-labeled goods. 

Portland.—Wm. N. Adney: ; 

Employment is not steady. Work is being done to 
promote the use of union-labeled goods. 


IOWA 


Carroll.—E. J. Miller: 

All work has been cut from ten to eight hours per 
day. The men on railroads have received their back 
pay and increase in wages as granted by the wage 
board. Employment is steady. We are demanding 
union-labeled goods. Six firemen and oilers’ unions 
have been organized in this state; also one brick and 
clay workers’ union. We are organizing a com- 


munity store in Carroll which will help to reduce the 
high cost of living. Our brothers are advised to buy a 
membership card. These stores numbering seven- 
teen in all, are called the Community Stores of Iowa, 
Inc., and they are endeavoring to handle all union- 
labeled goods. 

Cedar Rapids. —F. A. Canfield: 

All crafts have secured increases in wages. Em- 
ployment is steady. All of our central bodies are 
doing splendid work for union labels. A good many 
local unions have been organized during the last few 
months by our local organizer. 

Fort Dodge.—Conrad F. Nystrom: 

Employment is steady. All industries except the 
clay plants are operating with full working forces. 

Mason City.—A. E. Hale: 

The picture operators received an increase of $6 
per week. All houses signed the new scale without 
protest. Employment is steady. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is good. 
™ Sioux City.—Sam Yeigh: 

"“Employment is steady. Conditions of organized 
labor are good. There is a heavy demand for union- 
labeled goods here. 


KANSAS 


Chanute.—L,. Wilane: 

Through the efforts of organized labor the 
A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. has paid the increase on back 
pay (13 cents per hour) for the months of May, June 
and July to all employes of the Mechanical Depart- 
ment. Employment is steady. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is good. We are working in cooperation 
with the American Federation of Labor National 
Non-Partisan Political Campaign Committee. 
Union-labeled goods are being demanded. 


KENTUCKY 


Owensboro.—B. L. Nixon: 

Employment is fairly steady. Condition of organ- 
ized labor is about 150 per cent better than the unor- 
ganized. A miners’ local union has been reinstated. 
We are working in cooperation with the American 
Federation of Labor National Non-Partisan Political 
Campaign Committee. The Kentucky State Federa- 
tion of Labor is going to start a campaign to promote 
the use of union-labeled goods. 

Paducah.—W. L. Pipkins: 

Working conditions are improving in all crafts 
through the efforts of organized labor. Employ- 
ment is steady. Our cooperative store has made the 
largest sales of groceries in Paducah. Stock has ad- 
vanced $2 per share. There is a campaign on hand 
to promote the use of union-labeled goods. A new 
local union of tie, timber and lumber workers; also 
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a local of loaders and unloaders of boats, barges and 
cars were formed. 

Somerset.—E. H. Ashley: 

Union labor is growing fast in this town. A local 
union of electric street railway employes was 
organized. 


LOUISIANA 


Lake Charles.—C. W. Swallow: 

Carpenters are asking for $1 per hour. Employ- 
ment is fairly steady. Condition of organized labor is 
good. 

Mira.—W. C. Nelson: 

Employment is steady. Work is plentiful. The 
majority of farm labor is unorganized. We urge all 
our members to purchase union-labeled goods. Farm 
Laborers’ Union No. 17339 has just been organized. 


MAINE 


Baker.—Alex Sewell: 

Through the efforts of organized labor the culi- 
mary workers are now receiving $15 a week and head 
waitresses $18 a week. Employment is steady. New 
building and road work is under way. This district 
is about 75 per cent organized. We had one of the 
largest Labor Day celebrations ever held in Baker. 

Portland.—Edward H. Sylvester: 

Employment is fairly steady. This district is 
about 95 per cent organized. We have a central 
labor union committee at work to promote the use 
of the union-labeled goods. 

Woodland.—Frank D. Johnson: 

Employment i is steady. The St. Croix Paper Com- 
pany is building a new machine shop. Bag mill has 
increased its working forces and a new saw mill is 
being built. Our union store is doing a good busi- 
ness—it is just starting its second year. Good work 
is being done for the use of union-labeled goods. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Brockton.—Michael J. Cohan: 

Through arbitration a 20 per cent increase in 
wages has been secured by the street railway em- 
ployes. Employment is very unsteady. We have a 
good non-partisan committee and expect to take 
active interest in the coming National Non-Partisan 
Political Campaign of the American Federation of 
Labor. Our label committees are active. 


MICHIGAN 


River Rouge.—Walter Thompson: 
Employment is fairly steady. Everything possible 
is being done to secure the use of union-labeled goods. 


MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis.—Lynn Thompson: 
& Employment is steady. The police and firemen 
have received an increase in wages. A new local 
union of theater checkers and ushers has been 
organized. 

St. Paul.—Frank Fisher: 

Work is slack in all lines of industry here with 
prospects of it remaining so all winter. We are 


working in cooperation with the American Federa- 
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tion of Labor National Non-Partisan¥ Political 
Campaign Committee. 

Stillwater —Martin E. Crowe: 

We are working to promote the use of union- 
labeled goods. A local union of teamsters and chauf- 
feurs was organized. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Pascagoula.—Samuel Robinson: 

Employment is not steady. Unemployment exists 
in the shipyards. Condition of organized labor is 
about 65 per cent better than the unorganized. We 
are demanding union-labeled goods. 


MISSOURI 


Menfro.—Robt. Lyons: 

Employment is steady. Unemployment exists 
among the lime and cement workers. Label leagues 
have been organized in the following cities: Poplar 
Bluff, Missouri; Cairo, Illinois; Paducah, Kentucky; 
and Little Rock, Arkansas. A retail clerks’ local 
union was formed at Poplar Bluff. 

Oskaloosa.—Andy Apperson: 

Through negotiations the coal miners’ pay for day 
men has been advanced from $6 to $7.50 per day. 
Employment is steady. The brick plant here, which 
was idle for three months, will resume work Septem- 
ber 20. Organized workers receive about double the 
wages that the unorganized workers receive. We are 
insisting that union-labeled goods be used. 

Spring field—I. D. Casebeer: 

Employment is steady. Conditions of organized 
labor are much better than the unorganized. 

Spring field —J. R. Moll: 

Employment is steady. Condition of organized 
labor is excellent. All possible work is being done to 
promote the use of union-labeled goods. 

St. Joseph.—F. W. Brand: 

Employment is steady. Conditions of organized 
labor are good. A local union of machinists in auto- 
mobile repair shops was organized. 

St. Joseph.—J. C. Carr: 

Employment is steady except in the building 
trades. Conditions of organized labor are better than 
the unorganized. The Central Labor Council has a 
label committee at work. 


MONTANA 


Anaconda.—Geo. G. Hale: 

Employment is fairly steady. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is good. Good work is being carried on 
to promote the use of union-labeled goods. 


NEVADA 


Ely.—Frank H. Sanford: 

Employment is steady. This district is about 82 
per cent organized. We are demanding union- 
labeled goods 

Reno.—C. W. Farrington: 

Employment is steady. Condition of organized 
labor is good. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Laconia.—Thos. F. Ford: 


Employment is steady. We are constantly re- 
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minding the workers to purchase union-labeled 
goods. 

Manchester —Patrick J. Cahillane: 

The city employes’ union gained an increase in 
wages of 64 cents per hour retroactive to May 3, 
through the efforts of organized labor. There is a 
great deal of work here but employment is unsteady 
because of a political fight. Organized labor is about 
40 per cent ahead of unorganized labor. We are ad- 
vocating the use of union-labeled goods. 

Montreal.—Horace A. Riviere: 

Employment is fairly steady in the textile indus- 
try in Canada only. The Dominion Textile Com- 
pany opened a new plant which will employ about 
400 workers. In New Brunswick, Canada, condi- 
tions of organized labor are 50 per cent. better. In 
St. John, New Brunswick, a campaign has been 
started to boost the use of union-labeled goods. 
New locals of textile workers have been organized in 
the following places: Shawinigan Falls, Quebec; 
Marysville and St. John, New Brunswick. 


NEW JERSEY 


Belmar.—Joseph J. Greenlaw: 

The hodcarriers’ wages have been increased from 
$5.20 to $6 per day; common laborers from $4 to 
$5.30 per day. Employment is steady. This district 
is about 50 per cent organized. 

Morristown.—Aaron B. Losey: 

All members of the building trades are receiving 
not less than $1 per hour. Workers in many other 
callings are receiving much better wages than for- 
merly. Employment is very steady at present. A 
large rubber plant is being built here which will 
employ about from 200 to 500 men when fully in 
operation. The building trades are all busy. Mem- 
bers of organized labor are better paid than unor- 
ganized. We are taking an active part in the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor’s National Non-Partisan 
Political Campaign here and are doing good work. 

Trenton.—Frank J. Schnorbus: 

Through organization the printing pressmen have 
secured improvements in their working conditions. 
Employment is fairly steady. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is good. Agitation is being carried on 
for the use of union-labeled goods. 


NEW YORK 


Poughkeepsie—Wm. J. Rowman: 

Employment is steady. Organized labor is in the 
lead. We are still boosting the use of union-labeled 
goods. 

Syracuse.—H. M. Woodard: 

Employment is steady. There are no organized 
workers in this vicinity idle. Continuous agitation is 
being carried on to promote the use of union- 
labeled goods. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Greensboro.—C. B. Honeycutt: 

Employment is steady. The best mechanics are 
members of organized labor and therefore get all 
the best work. All union men are requested to use 
union-labeled goods. A new federal labor union has 
been organized. 

Raleigh.—Ralph S. Hamilton: 

All building trades have signed contracts with im- 
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proved working conditions and substantial increases 
in wages. Employment is steady. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is very good. We are boosting the 
use of union-labeled goods. A local union of journey- 
men tailors has recently been formed. Local Union 
No. 721 of carpenters and joiners has just signed a 
new contract with an increase of from 60 to 80 cents 
per hour with improved working conditions. 
Electrical Workers’ Union No. 657 through arbitra- 
tion has signed a new contract with an increase 
from 80 cents to $1.05 per hour with improved 
working conditions. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Grand Forks—N. M. Aune: 

Employment is steady. There is a demand for car- 
penters and laborers on state mill and elevator proj- 
ect. Condition of organized labor is very good. 
There is a steady demand for union-labeled goods. 


Mandan.—Ira N. Place: 

Employment is steady. Paving and sewer work 
has opened up in this city. A new bridge is being 
built over the Missouri River—about two and a half 
years’ work. Conditions of organized labor are very 
good. We have organized a union label league. Steps 
are being taken to organize a federal labor union. 

Williston.—John W. Hill: 

Employment is steady. 
union-labeled goods 

Wilton.—John Jacobson: 

Employment is steady. Condition of organized 
labor is good. Every effort is being put forth to secure 
union-labeled goods. 


All crafts are boosting 


OHIO 


Byesville —C. H. Grabham: 

Coal miners secured an increase of $1.50 per day 
for day work making their wage $7.50 for an eight- 
hour day. Employment is steady. Organized work- 
ers are working eight hours a day with a good work- 
ing agreement. The non-union plants are working 
nine and ten hours a day with no agreement which 
means less pay. 

Columbus.—F. R. Sworts: 

Through the efforts of organized labor the electri- 
cians received a 25 per cent increase in wages. 
Employment is very steady. There is a demand for 
workers here. Condition of organized labor is good. 
A committee is working to promote the use of 
union-labeled goods. 

Glouster—D. W. Wallace: 

Through negotiations with coal operators of Ohio 
the day and monthly men have received an advance 
of $1.50 per day, making their daily wage $7.50. 
Our label committee is at work to promote the use of 
union-labeled goods. 

Lorain.—Howard J. Cobb: 

Employment is not steady. The Central Labor 
Union is working to promote the use of union- 
labeled goods. We have started a cooperative store. 

Marietta.—B. H. Brinker: 

Employment is steady in all crafts. Conditions of 
organized labor are much better than exist among 
the unorganized industries. 


Spring field.—C. W. Rich: 
Organized labor observed its thirtieth annual 
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celebration of Labor Day in this city. We have an 
active Non-Partisan Political Campaign Committee 
which is functioning in harmony with the committee 
of the American Federation of Labor. Our new city 
manager has given his assurance that all municipal 
labor ordinances, including the eight-hour workday, 
will be strictly observed. Union molders have secured 
a wage rate of $7 per day of eight hours. The build- 
ing and common laborers are strengthening their 
union. 

Wellsville —Frank C. Smurthewaite: 

Employment is fairly steady. Conditions of or- 
ganized labor are much better than the unorganized. 
A fair demand is being made for union-labeled goods. 


OREGON 


Klamath Falls —Wm. F. Kay: 

At present employment is steady. Conditions of 
organized labor are good. A brisk organization cam- 
paign has been started among the woodsmen in the 
interests of the timber workers’ international. 
At every union meeting we impress the members with 
the importance of ordering union-labeled goods 
wherever possible. A new typographical union was 
organized. 

Marshfield—Andrew Landles: 

Cooks and waiters have received increased wages 
and shortened hours through organization. Em- 
ployment is steady. Better pay and better condi- 
tions exist in the organized crafts than in the un- 
organized. A local union of longshoremen and one of 
cooks and waiters have been formed. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Breckenridge—J. Howard Munn: 

Beginning September 1, the carpenters and joiners 
are to receive $1.25 per hour; the electrical workers 
$1.10 per hour. Employment is steady. The U.S 
government is building a dam at Natrona, Pennsyl- 
vania, where laborers are needed. 

Du Boise.—Chas. Murray: 

Employment is not steady. This district is nearly 
100 per cent organized. At every union meeting we 
are asking that union-labeled goods be purchased. 

Harrisburg.—J. R. Hurst: 

Elevator constructors have secured a 25 per cent 
increase in wages and the eight-hour day through 
arbitration. Employment i is steady. American Car & 
Foundry Company is moving the McKeesport, Penn- 
sylvania, plant to Middletown, a suburb of Harris- 
burg, and this will employ about 2,500 men. Or- 
ganized workmen are receiving about 25 per cent 
higher wages than the unorganized. Our union label 
committee is doing good work. A local union of 
hoisting and stationary engineers has been or- 
ganized. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Pawtucket.—Henry Frasier: 

Employment is fairly steady. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is good. Our Labor Day celebration 
was a great success. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Huron.—Dan O'Neill: 
, Employment is not steady on account of money 
tie-up. Organized labor is in much better condition 
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than unorganized labor. Everybody is hustling 
to form a state federation. Workers are demanding 
union-labeled goods. 


TENNESSEE 


Knoxville—W. K. Wolfe: 

Moving picture operators have received a 25 per 
cent increase in wages. Employment i is steady. A 
firemen and oilers’ local union was organized. 


TEXAS 


Brownwood.—C. A. Perkins: 

Employment is fairly steady. The condition of 
organized labor is excellent. Our central body is agi- 
tating the use of union-labeled goods. 

Gainesville—Fred W. Gusecke: 

Employment is steady. Condition of organized 
labor is good. We are demanding union-labeled 
goods. 

Houston.—R. L. Johnson: 

The wages of the hodcarriers have been increased 
from $5 (their old scale) to $6 per day with a forty- 
four-hour week. Employment is steady in all lines. 
Union-labeled goods are in demand. 

Orange.—Geo. L. Gibson: 

Unemployment exists in the shipyards. Labor 
Day was celebrated at Port Arthur. All crafts were 
represented from Orange. 

Palestine —Edward Morgan Ware: 

Employment is steady. Expressmen received 
increased wages as per wage board decision. Much 
better conditions prevail where the workers are 
organized than in the unorganized crafts. We have a 
union label committee at work. 

Port Arthur.—B. A. Allen: 

Employment is steady. This district is about 80 
per cent organized. Agitation is being carried on to 
promote the use of union-labeled goods. The Port 
Arthur Federation of Labor is now being organized. 

Port Arthur.—L. M. Johnson: 

Through conferences with the corporations better 
wages and hours have been secured. Employment is 
steady. New jobs are opening up right along calling 
for union labor. 

Sweetwater.—W m. Jones: 

Employment is steady. The organized workers 
here receive about 75 cents per day more than the 
unorganized. We are working to promote the use of 
union-labeled goods. 

Temple.—J. S. Lewis: 

Through the efforts of organized labor the unions 
here are working more in harmony with each other 
now than ever before. Employment is steady. 
Existing plants are gradually increasing their forces. 
Conditions of organized labor are better than the 
unorganized. We are urging workers to use union- 
labeled goods. A new local union of freight handlers 
and one of baggagemen, both of Fort Worth, have 
been formed. 

Texas City.—J. E. J. Rogers: 

Employment is not steady. This district is about 
80 per cent organized. We have a Committee working 
for the use of union-labeled goods. 

Thurber—Lee America: 

Employment is steady. This town is practically 


100 per cent organized. The Retail Merchants * 
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Association No. 945, prevously delinquent, has been 
reinstated. 

San Antonio.—C. F. Russi: 

The members of the pressmen’s and the news- 
paper mailers’ unions were granted an increase in 
wages. Eniployment is steady except in the build- 
ing trades. Organized labor is about 20 per’ cent 
ahead of unorganized labor in wages. The colored 
musicians and the creamery and dairy workers 
have been organized. The label league has been re- 
organized. 


VIRGINIA 


Shenandoah.—Wm. Frye: 

Employment is steady in all branches and com- 
mon labor is in demand. The N. & W. Ry. Co. 
wants fifteen locomotive machinists to do running 
repair and laid in work. The working conditions 
here are very good. The cost of living is low, com- 
pared with other places, due to our union cooperative 
store. All new men should see the shop committee 
before going to work. We urge all union men to 
purchase union-labeled goods. 

Suffolk.—J. L. White: 

Employment is fairly steady. We are hard at work 
to secure the use of union-labeled goods. 


WASHINGTON 


Everett.—O. F. Wefferling: 

The theater ushers have received an increase in 
wages from $13.20 per week to $15; ticket sellers, 
from $13.20 to $16. Employment is steady. 

Tacoma.—A. 1. Dickson: 

Employment is fairly steady. Agitation is being 
carried on for the use of union-labeled goods. A 
central labor council of Auburn and vicinity was 
organized. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Adamston.—Harry R. Kidd: 

Through the efforts of organized labor the track- 
men for the electric railway have received a 25 per 
cent increase in wages and better hours and working 
conditions. Employment is steady. The existing 
plants here have increased their working forces to 
some extent. The work for union-labeled goods 
is progressing greatly. A new local union of hotel 
and restaurant employes was organized. 

Wheeling.—J. M. Peters: 

The Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel and 
Tin Workers secured industrial agreements with 
independent steel manufacturers carrying good in- 
creases in tonnage rates; also the right to organize all 
departments into the association. Through negotia- 
tion the butchers and meatcutters likewise received 
substantial increases in wages. Employment is fairly 
steady. Much street paving is being done here which 
provides considerable work for the unemployed. 
Condition of organized labor is fair. Agitation is 
being carried on for the use of union-labeled goods. 


WISCONSIN 


Marinette.—Geo. N. Lang: 

The timber workers received an increase in wages 
of 50 cents per day. Employment is steady. Condi- 
tion of organized labor is better than unorganized. 
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Stevens Point.—James Vennis: 

Employment is steady. Conditions are much bet- 
ter where the men are organized than where they are 
unorganized. We are advertising the union shops 
here. 

Wisconsin Rapids.—A. Rember: 

Employment is steady. Conditions of organized 
labor are better than the unorganized. There is a 
good demand for union-labeled goods. The Victoria 
Pancake Flour Company employs only union labor 
and speaks very highly of it. 


WYOMING 


Greybull—John P. O’Rourke: 

The Midwest Refining Company increased the 
wages of its men. Employment is steady. Condition 
of organized labor is good. A new local union of re- 
tail clerks and one of cooks and waiters were 
organized. 

Rock Springs.—P. W. Karg: 

Day and monthly men of the mine workers re- 
ceived an increase of $1.50 per day. Employment is 
steady. Conditions of organized labor are getting 
better every day. Meatcutters are practically 100 
per cent organized. 

Sheridan.—Harry Thurmond: 

The Laundry Workers’ Local No. 129 received an 
increase in wages of 50 cents per day; carpenters’ No. 
1384 received a raise of from 80 cents to $1 per hour; 
members of all railroad organizations were increased 
13 to 22 cents per hour. Employment is steady. 
Condition of organized labor is fair. We have a union 


label league. 
CANADA, SASK. 

Saskatoon.—G. E. Dealtry: 

Employment is steady. Conditions of organized 
labor are good. A union label league is being formed. 
The waiters and waitresses here are now working 
eight hours a day six days a week with minimum 
wages. A new local union of sheet metal workers was 
organized. The railway carmen were reorganized. 


CANADA, QUE. 

Limoilou.—O. Lemay: 

Condition of organized labor is about 50 per cent 
better than the unorganized. 

Shawinigan Falls —Geo. Mercier: 

A general increase in wages has been granted to all 
laborers here. Employment is steady. A local union 
of textile workers has been organized. 

Sherbrooke.—Geo. D. Hazle: 

Patternmakers’ wages were increased from 70 to 
80 cents per hour. Employment is fairly steady. The 
Kayser Glove Works opened up a new factory on 
September 6. The Connecticut Milling Company 
has made an addition to their plant and it is expected 
that they will increase their staff to over 1,200. We 
had a very successful Labor Day celebration. 


CANAL ZONE 


Cristobal_—Frank Wm. Hallin: 

Electricians secured an increase of 14 cents per 
hour through the efforts of organized labor. Through 
the efforts of navy yard employes organized repre- 
sentations to the government all canal employes have 
received 5 per cent increase in wages. Employment 
is steady. Organized labor is in good condition. A 
new union of riggers has been formed. 





